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ABSTRACT 

This volume consists of eight papers presented at a 
conference focusing on the ways in which the educational system 
influences sex equity and how the two are related to occupational 
stereotyping. Discussed in the first two papers are sex equity in 
vocational education and sex equity in education. Enrollment and 
staffing patterns in vocational education are examined. Covered next 
are the effects of school curriculum on young women. In the next 
paper the long-run labor market effects of vocational education on 
young women are analyzed. Following a paper on the roles of high 
school training and vocational stereotyping as means of socioeconomic 
placement, a paper is presented on the impact of vocational education 
in secondary schools on young women and young men. Described in the 
final paper is the American Institutes for Research study of sex 
equity in vocational education that deals with the efforts of states 
and local education agencies. The conference agenda and a list of 
conference participants are appended. (MN) 
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FOREWORD 



The National Commission for Employment Policy has, since 
its establishment in the fall of 1974, focused its attention on 
the difficulties that various groups experience in securing 
footholds in the labor market, securing regular jobs that pay 
reasonable wages and that provide opportunities for advance- 
ment. As a result of its successive investigations, the 
Commission recognized that among the most disadvantaged groups 
were women, particularly minority women who confront major 
hurdles in becoming economically self-sufficient through thu 
jobs that they are able to secure and the wages they are able 
to earn. 

Accordingly, the Commission decided that it would select 
the issue of women's participation in the labor market as one 
of its principal areas of concern for the year 1980 with an aim 
of developing recommendations for public policy. The present 
volume of research papers and the discussions that emerged from 
a conference held under the auspices of- the Commission in May 
1980 represent a stage in the Commission's policy recomme ia- 
tions process. These findings and recommendations will be 
released as a Commission policy report early in 1981. 

The present report should be viewed as a companion piece to 
another Commission effort involving research papers and a con- 
ference held in fall of 1980. This conference centered on the 
evaluation of the participation of women in various CETA pro- 
grams and will result in a special report, The Experience of 
Women in Federally Sponsored Employment and^Training Programs , 
which will also be issued in early 1981. 

This volume is centered around the ways in which the 
educational system influences sex equity and how the two are 
related to occupational stereotyping. The phenomenon of occu- 
pational stereotyping is beyond dispute. About seven out of 
every 10 women who wprk outside their homes are employed' in a 
limited number of occupations from nursing to domestic workers 
that are characterized by a predominance of women workers. 
This heavy concentration is associated with the following char- 
acteristics: the wage levels are conspicuously lower than in 
occupations that have a predominance of male workers. The much 
lower wages that women earn, on the average,* result itr inany^ 
women having inadequate annual incomes, especially those women 
who are heads of households. Since many of these low-earning 
women are the sole support of their children, it follows that 
their weak income position has an adverse effect on the devel- 
oping opportunities open to their children, many of whom are 
reared in or close to poverty. 
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The chapters that follow seek to unravel and assess 
the extent to which the process of secondary and voca- 
tional education contribute to occupational stereotyping 
by Influencing girls and young women to select courses and 
pursue training that steer them into traditionally female 
fields of employment. 

The research papers and the accompanying discussions 
were illuminating rather than definitive, what the 
authors reported was interpreted in many instances 
differently depending on the experience and expectations 
of the reviewers* A few points can be extracted , however, 
to encourage the interested reader to peruse the report 
with the care that this complex area deserves: 

- Family and culture were found to play major roles in 
the educational and occupational planning of girls 
and young women. Hence , one must be careful not to 
put all of the responsibility for stereotyping onto 
the educational system. At the same time, one must 
recognise that most schools tend to reinforce the 
stereotyping that is deeply ingrained in our, and 
most other, societies. 

- The principal arena in which schools could make a 
difference would be to encourage their female pupils 
to think more broadly about the curriculum choices 
and to pursue courses that would facilitate their 
entrance into hitherto male-dominated jobs and 
careers. 

- The 1976 amendments to the Vocational Education Act 
, provided for a sex equity coordinator in each State 

to encourage more women to enter curricula that were 
previously almost the sole domain of male students. 
Because of the lapse of time between the passage of 
the amendments, the appointment of the coordinators, 
and the collection and analysis of followup data, no 
definitive evaluation was possible about the success 
of this particular intervention. Preliminary data 
pointed to some shift in enrollments but this un- 
questionably reflected many factors in addition to 
the appointment of a sex equity cootdinator. 

— Many participants were critical of the -absence of .. 
strong enforcement efforts by the several Federal 
agencies that had responsibility. Clearly, this 
finding should be acted on during the Congressional 
reauthorization of vocational education which is 
scheduled for 1981. 
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- During the course of the Conference discussions, the 
complex problem of equal pay for work of equal value 
was raised not once but repeatedly* The agenda and 
time, however, did not permit an exhaustive review. 

The Commission in the findings and recommendations 
that it will forward to the President and the Congress 
early in 1981 will have had the benefit of drawing on the 
materials contained in this volume* Accordingly, it is 
doubly fitting that I express on behalf of the Commission 
our collective thanks to the many persons and organiza- 
tions who contributed and, in particular, to the writers 
of the research papers, the speakers and participants at 
the Conference, and to several members of our staff* Dr. 
Patricia Brenner carried the primary responsibility for 
the design and execution of this effort. Dr. Brenner 
prepared the agenda, selected the participants and served 
as rapporteur of the two-day conference. She also was the 
primary editor of this volume. Dr. Ralph Smith had over- 
sight of this effort, and Ms. Laura von Behren saw the 
material through the press. 



ELI GINZBERG 
Chairman 
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INTRODUCTION 



The National Commission for Employment Policy-sponsored 
conference on "Education, Sex Equity and Occupational Stereo- 
typing" was held on May 5 and 6, 1980 , at Georgetown University 
in Washington, D. C. The sessions of the conference varied in 
topic and format, and the contents of this volume reflect this 
variety. The first day of the conference was devoted to voca- 
tional education, and the second day to more general issues of 
the experiences of girls in elementary and secondary education 
that may contribute to occupational stereotyping. Some of the 
participants in the conference made presentations on assigned 
topics and others served as discussants* In addition, a few of 
the experts on vocational education had been asked to prepare 
papers that expanded on the presentations they made* This 
volume includes these separate vocational education papers, as 
well as summaries of all of the sessions. 

The Commission was particularly interested in reviewing 
evidence on the experience of women in vocational education 
programs because hearings on the reauthorization of the voca- 
tional education legislation were to begin in the fall of 
1980. Although vocational education is the primary curriculum 
of no more than one-third of high school students, it is in- 
tended to facilitate movement from education to employment, and 
it is the only curriculum that receives direct Federal funding. 
Of course, students who enroll in vocational education in high 
school and postsecondary institutions have already developed 
attitudes and sex-role identities that*are partly shaped in 
elementary school. In addition, students in other high school 
curricula (academic and general) are also subject to mechanisms 
that contribute to the occupational stereotyping of women. 
Hence, the second day of the conference was devoted to a 
discussion of the mechanisms that contribute to sex-role 
socialization in the schools, be they in vocational education 
or elsewhere. 

Presentations during the first two of four sessions on 
vocational education reviewed the data and research on access 
of women to vocational education programs and on the effects 
vocational education has on the labor market experiences of men 
and women. The third session considered the impact of legisla- 
tion, especially the 1976 vocational education amendments, on 
the treatment of women in vocational education programs. The 
final session was devoted to policy issues. 
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The summary of the presentations and ensuing discussions of 
the treatment of women in vocational education are provided in 
Chapter 1 of this volume, in conjunction with the presenta- 
tions they made, four of the participants prepared papers for 
the conference that are also included in this volume. Two 
other p^pors prepared previously by participants but highly 
germane to their presentations and to sex equity in vocational 
education also are included* 

The subtitle for the second day of the conference was "how 
to improve what girls are being taught and the way they are 
being taught in the schools. * The sessions focused on the ways k 
that the school system socializes girls and boys concerning 
appropriate roles. for both sexes and thereby affects their 
occupational aspirations and occupational choices. Parti- 
cipants in the first three sessions of the second day addressed 
research on the mechanisms of sex-role socialization in the 
schools: textbooks and other teaching materials, counseling 
and role models, differential teacher interaction with students 
in the classroom, and enrollment in math courses. The con- 
cluding session was again devoted to policy issues. ' 

The participants for the second day were not asked to 
submit papers for the conference because the Commission already 
was sponsoring an extensive review of these issues that was in 
progress at the time of the Conference. 1 Instead, a summary 
of the sessions is provided. 



1. This review will be published separately as a Commission 
Technical Report entitled, "The Development and Maintenance of 
a Segregated Labor Force: Review, Synthesis, Critique of 
Recent Research," by Linda J/ WAite and Paula K. Htidife. 
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SEX EQUITY IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION* 



Beginning with title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
which prohibits discrimination on the basis of race, color, or 
national origin in any program or activity receiving Federal 
financial assistance, the Office of Education of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare (now Department of Education) 
has had the authority to bring sanctions against recipients of 
Federal vocational education funds who engage in discriminatory 
practices. However, the Office of Education paid little atten- 
tion to problems of discrimination in vocational education 
during the 1960's. Title IX of the Education Amendments of 
1°7? expanded the Office of Education's responsibility for 
enforcement of civil rights legislation by prohibiting dis- 
crimination on the basis of sex in education programs receiving 
or benefiting from Federal financial assistance. 

In 1973, HEW was sued for failure to enforce title VI in a 
number of education areas, including vocational education 
( Adams v. Califano ). As a result of the litigation, the 
Department was directed by the court to enforce civil rights 
requirements in vocational education programs through com- 
pliance review, a 3urvey of enrollments and related data, and 
the issuance of guidelines explaining the application of title 
VI and title IX regulations to vocational education. 

Congress has also taken an interest in- sex equity in 
vocational education. As part of its oversight hearings pre- 
paratory to reauthorization of the Vocational Education Act, 
the House, Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary and Vocational 
Education of the Committee on Education and Labor held hearings 
in 1975 on "Sex Discrimination and Sex Stereotyping in Voca- 
tional Education." Ad a ^result, the Vocational Education Act 
as amended in 1<*76 is very specific in both the emphasis to be 
placed on sex equity and on a variety of mechanisms for encou- 
raging States to promote sex equity in their use of F3deral 
funds • 

The above legislative review sets the background for the 
conference. It was intended that the proceedings would shed 
light on vocational education reauthorization issues. 



*This summary was written by Patricia Brenner who introduced 
the sessions on sex equity in vocational education by reviewing 
the relevant Federal legislation. 
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Session One 



The topic of the first session 1 was "Differential 
Treatment of Women and Men in Vocational Education Programs/" 
and its purpose was to survey available data on access to 
programs. Presentations were made by Laurie Harrison of the 
American Institutes for Research (AIR) , Jan Grassmuck of the 
Congressional Budget Office (CBO), and Sue Berryman of the Rand 
Corporation. Discussants were Gene Bottoms of the American 
Vocational Association (AVA), and Roslyn Kane of Rj Associates. 

Laurie Harrison discussed AIR's study of sex equity in 
vocational education. ? The basic data for the st.udy were 
derived from two sources: Structured interviews with key 
vocational education personnel in 4 9 States arid the District of 
Columbia, and staff visits to a random sample of 100 schools 
offering vocational courses , The intent of the study was to 
determine whether State and local education agencies [ LEA 1 s ) 
were fulfilling the mandate of the 1976 Vocational Education 
amendments to achieve sex equity in vocational education 
training programs. \ *bles 1 and 2 from the AIR study indicate 
that neither States nw - localities have responded vigorously to 
that charge. 

In her prepared remarks, Harrison surveyed the trends in 
enrollment patterns in vocational education. A comparison of 
data from surveys conducted by the Bureau of Occupational and 
Adult Education (BOAE) in 1972 and the Office of Civil Rights 
(OCR) j n 1*74 with data from th# 1978 AIR study found no sub- 
stantial overall Change in the extent, of sex stereotyping in 
vocational education between 19.72 and 1978. Most noteworthy, 
however, was the finding that where efforts have been made to 
reduce sex stereotyping, these efforts have met with success. 
Hence, it does appear that a reduction in sex stereotyping can 
be achieved in vocational education programs and that, where 
this has not yet been achieved, tl^e problem lies in the lack of 
enforcement of the law's sex equity provisions. 

The overall pattern of enrollment by sex in vocational 
education can be summarized quickly. Of the seven defined 
occupational areas, three (health, home economics, and business 
and office) are '•traditionally female, 1 * i.e., over 75 percent 



1. See the appendix for the Conference agenda. 

2. This report which reprints a selected portion of the 
AIR study appears later in the volume. 
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of thoa* enrolled were female in both 1972 and 1978. Three 
others (technical, agriculture, and trade and industrial) are 
"traditionally male," i.e., over 75 percent of those enrolled 
were male in both 1972 and 1978. Only one occupational area 
(retail sales) is "traditionally mixed," i.e., females numbered 
45 percent of the enrollment in 1972 (BOAE data) and 42 percent 
in 1*78 (AIR data) . 

According to the AIR data, women have slightly increased 
their participation in traditionally male programs in technical 
and agricultural areas since 1976, but there has been virtually, 
no change in their participation in traditionally male programs 
in the trade and industrial area. The only substantial change 
in male enrollment in traditionally female areas is in home 
economics, with approximately a 10 percentage point increase in 
the proportion of male enrollments in that occupation. 

Harrison's concluding comments stressed the important 
finding that a strong positive connection exists between the 
extent of equity activity in a school and the proportion of 
nontraditional enrollment in that school. Thus, greater 
emphasis on sex equity does result in broadening occupational 
choices according to the AIR study. 

In the second presentation, Jan Grassmuck from the 
Congressional Budget Office (CB0) reviewed estimates of the 
overall distribution of employment and education funds to youth 
aged 1? to 22, as well as estimates of the distribution of 
funds to and participation of males and females in vocational 
education and CETA programs. A CB0 report argues that "current 
Federal education policy for youth in high school is not well 
targeted on the young people with the greatest need, largely as 
a result of the untargeted vocational education basic grants 
program. About 60 percent of the students served by vocational 
education programs are in grades 9 through 12, and the majority 
of these students are white and from middle-class 
backgrounds." 3 

Grassmuck pointed out that about half of the overall 
enrollment in vocational education is female. Although data on 
expenditures by sex for vocational education are extremely 
sketchy at best, Grassmuck proposed three reasons to suspect 
that the expenditure per female in vocational education is less 
than the expenditure per male. 



3. Congressional Budget Office, Youth Employment and 
Education t Possible Federal Approaches , Budget Issue Paper for 
Fiscal Year 19B1, (Washington, D. C. : Congressional Budget 
Office, July 19B0), p. 21. 
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First, it was suggested that in vocational technical 
schools men traditionally have had a much broader range of 
classes to choose from than have females. • Secondly, equipment 
and operating costs for classes that have been traditionally 
male are greater than for classes that have been traditionally 
female. Thirdly , student/teacher ratios are likely to be lower 
and, consequently, costs higher in traditionally male pro- 
grams. If confirmed, this finding also has implications for 
the quality of the training received by men and women. 

Sue Berryman addressed the question of whether differences 
in participation rates reflect differences in demand or sup- 
ply. Access to programs will not be accurately measured by 
participation rates if women have a strong preference for 
traditional programs. 

Berryman *s comments were based on a study of women in the 
military that is currently being conducted by the Rand Corpora- 
tion. The experience of women in the military is potentially a 
very illuminating test case because military recruitment 
offices have recently had a strong incentive to enlist 
females. In addition, the Army now enlists a person for a 
specific occupational slot. The data thus allow the 
identification of females who choose either traditional or 
nontraditional occupations. According to the Rand study » 
nontraditional occupations are chosen by white female recruits 
58 percent of the time and by black female recruits 41 percent 
of the time. 



The data on attrition rates indicate that females leave 
nontraditiona? jobs at higher rates than do men. Also, black 
women have higher rates of attrition from nontraditional 
occupations than do white women. The experience of women in 
the military highlights the difficulties involved in recruiting 
women into nontraditional training. To some extent, perceived 
inability to apply the training, because the participant 
believes she will not be hired once trained, is alleviated 
because the military guarantees a position. Nevertheless, most 
recruits, male and female, do not make the military a lifetime 
career. Women may choose not to train for nontraditional 
occupations in the military for fear that they will not be able 
to transfer their skills to the private job market. 

Gene Bottoms, Director of the American Vocational 
Association, cited some improvement in particular skill 
categories since 1976 in the enrollment of women in nontradi- 
tional vocational education programs. He stressed that in- 
sufficient time has passed since implementation of the 1976 
Amendments to determine their full impact. Re stressed the 
importance of peer, family, and community influences as 
constraints on the ability 6f vocational education 
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programs to attract women into nontraditional training- He 
suggested that channeling women into traditionally male jobs is 
made especially difficult because of a "double negative" 
associated with those jobs, i.e., the jobs are both non- 
traditional and blue collar. 

Roslyn Kane, owner of a private consulting firm that has 
done extensive research on women in .vocational education 
programs at both the secondary and post secondary levels, 
discussed the need for better data in vocational education. 
According to Kane, one of the greatest difficulties for 
researchers is getting data on how many of the 16 million 
persons said to be taking vocational education courses are 
actually involved in a vocational education program that they 
expect to use as a career-entry mechanism. Many of these in- 
dividuals are taking vocational education courses as a minor 
part of their regular high school schedule. For example, some 
males may learn auto mechanics simply to be able to repair 
their own cars. 

Kane also pointed out that it is important to distinguish 
between persons taking secondary and those taking postsecondary 
training. Significantly more women move out of the college 
preparatory track into vocational education at the post- 
secondary level, than do men. Thus, according to Kane', more 
training needs to be made available at the secondary level in 
occupations such as health. 

Kane said that career education has had an impact on the 
selection of courses by students and should be expanded. She 
said it has been found that male vocational teachers are more 
influential advisors than are high school counselors. Finally, 
Kane recommended that promotion of sex equity in vocational 
education should include goals and timetables. She pointed out 
that the Maritime Commission in 1972 was the first agency to 
require such goals and timetables and that, as a result, there 
is presently a high percentage of women apprentices in the 
maritime trades. 

Discussion 

Wendy Wolf, National Commission for Employment Policy staff 
member, responded to a question raised by Gene Bottoms of the 
AVA about the expected speed of change and how to judge 
progress in sex equity in vocational education. Wolf said that 
it is reasonable to expect greater change in the proportion of 
women enrolled in nontraditional vocational education programs 
than in the proportion of women engaged in nontraditional 
occupations nationwide. It will take longer to change the 
stock (e.g., the proportion of women physicians) than the flow 
(e.g., the proportion of women in medical school) for several 
reasons. First, the stock is large compared with the flow. In 
addition, differential rates of turnover and rates of growth 
produce stability in the sex segregation of the labor force 
compared with sex segregation in education. 
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In the discussion period, Carol Gibson, Director of the 
Education Division of the National Urban League, commented on 
data problems in vocational education, especially the diffi- 
culty of determining which students were truly taking a 
vocational education curriculum* Laurie Harrison of the 
American Institutes for Research noted that the AIR study had 
made a strong effort to distinguish between program and course 
participants and also to differentiate data by age groups. 

Roslyn Kane questioned whether vocational program operators 
really were interested in assisting special needs groups since 
funds targeted for these groups were either not being matched 
by States, as required, or were unused and being carried for- 
ward into th< next fiscal year. <3ene Bottoms responded that, 
in some instances, States were finding it difficult to utilize 
Federal money because such funds could only be used for the 
"excess cost" of services and because the funds had to be 
matched by the State. Matching proved to be a problem where 
budgets were restricted, especially in those States affected by 
the "Proposition 13 Mentality." 

Gene Bottoms further noted that it is primarily large 
employers who are looking for women in nontraditional 
occupational fields, perhaps because they are under the most 
pressure by the Federal Government to do so. Those who 
complete vocational education programs often seek jobs with 
small employers who may be less likely to recruit 
nontraditional employees. 

Session Two 

The second session of the Conference focused on the 
"Differential Effect of Vocational Education on -Men and 
ttbmen." For this session, the Commission succeeded in drawing 
\he attendance of authors of all the major longitudinal studies 
o^the^cdrrelates and consequences of curriculum choice that 
compare effects for, males and females. 4 Presentations on 



4« The studies aret John Grasso and John Shea, 
Vocational Education and Training Impact on Yduth, Carnegie 
Council on Policy Studies in Higher Education, 1^79; Sandra L. 
Hofferth, High School Experience in the Attainment Process of 
Bbn-C ollsge Boys and Girls t When and Why Do Their Patns 
Diverge? forking fraper 1363-61 (Washington, D.C.i TEe Urban 
Institute, 19fl0)r David Wiley and Annegret Harnischfeger, High 
School Learning, Vocational TracXing, and What Then? (Evanston, 
111. s CDiREL inc., 1980). 
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the research were made by John Grasso, Sandra Hofferth and 
Annegret Harnischfeger. 5 Discussants were David Wise of the 
Kennedy School of Government, Harvard University? Arvil V. 
Adams, Research Professor of Education Policy and Economics, 
George Washington University? and Elinor Woods of the Huror. 
Institute. Since this report includes papers by Grasso, 
Hbfferth, and Harnisfeger and Wiley, as well as critique of the 
three studies by Arvil V. Adams, only the major points of the 
discussions will be summarized here. 

Each of the three addresses the important question of 
whether vocational education improves the labor market 
prospects of participants compared with participants engaged in 
the general curriculum. The studies indicated that young men 
who have participated in vocational programs have no more 
success in the labor market than those who have not, after 
adjusting for other differences between the two groups. On the 
other hand, Grasso and Shea found that female students in the 
vocational education curriculum were more likely to finish high 
school and to have higher hourly wages and higher annual 
earnings than their counterparts from general programs. For 
certain women, vocational education also reduced the prob- 
ability of unemployment. These results were particularly 
related to the acquisition of typing and other clerical skills 
for which demand is projected to expand and which can be 
successfully taught outside the workplace. A troublesome 
implication of these findings, however, is that channeling 
women into clerical training, while increasing their employment 
prospects, also perpetuates the occupational segregation that 
has previously held down women* s ear ings. 

In his presentation, Grasso stated that it was unfortunate 
that the studies of the consequences of curriculum choices had 
not made comparisions of male/female wages and the reasons for 
their differences. In characterizing sex differences in the 
choice of vocational programs, Grasso pointed out that men fre- 
quently choose programs Which prepared them for blue collar 
occupations, while women were more likely to choose training 
for white collar occupations. 

Grasso also pointed out that, irrespective of curriculum 
choice, women enter traditionally female jobs. Of women 
students who end up in "female occupations," those who took a 
vocational education curriculum did better than those who took 
the general curriculum. Consistent with the Hofferth findings, 
females in traditional jobs earned more than those in 
nontraditional jobs. 



5. Papers prepared by John Grasso, Sandra Hofferth and 
Annegret Harnischfeger and David Wiley appear later in this 
volume. 
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Sandra Hofferth raportad on har findings of the .effects of 
high school curriculum on tha wages and occupations of young 
man and women who do not attend collage* She found that high 
school curriculum had no impact 10 years later on the wages of 
white and black man. Tan years after high school (at age 27) 
hourly wages of white woman who had t^ken the academic curri- 
culum in high school but who did not later attend college were 
higher than those of women who had been in the general curri- 
culum, while those of white women in the vocational curriculum 
ware lower. These results held after adjusting for other 
factors, including ability. Black women who took the com- 
mercial curriculum in high school had higher wages 10 years 
later then those who took tha general curriculum. 

Pbr black and white women who took vocational programs 
other than commercial, being in an occupation with" a smaller 
proportion of woman appeared to result in lower wages relative 
to those in traditional jobs. Hofferth cautioned, however, 
that women who did not take traditional jobs took jobs in the 
*raixed w category and that the study did not compare women who 
took traditional joba with those who secured high-paying 
nontraditional jobs. Finally, Hofferth noted that studies to 
data had not been able to examine the effects for woman of 
taking nontraditional vocational education programs because 
vary few women were taking such programs. 

Annegret Harhischfeger described the results of her 
analysis (with David Wiley) of the national Longitudinal Study 
of tha High School Class of 1972 concerning high school 
tracking and vocational stereotyping. The last followup 
interviews used in the study took place in 1976. Barnischfeger 
reported that white males are overrepresented in the academic 
track, while minority males are overrepresented in the general 
track* White females are overrepresented in both the voca- 
tional and academic tracks, while black females are over* 
represented in the general track and under represented in the 
academic track. Vocational education, appears to attract black 
males with relatively low scores on achievement tests, but this 
is not true for black or white females. 

White female vocational track graduates farad poorly in the 
labor market. Although their academic performance was similar 
to that of general track females, they were the least likely to 
acquire poetsecondary training and had the lowest average 
female wage rate. Black female general and vocational 
graduates in the study sample had experienced unemployment one 
or more times and at a higher rate than any other sex/race 
curriculum group. 



Discussion 



David Wise of the Kennedy School of Government suggested 
reasons why vocational education might appear to have a 
positive effect on labor market outcomes for women. First, 
achievement is highly related to tracking for men, but not for 
women • Thus, women in the vocational education track tend to 
be ^relatively high achievers compared with men. Second, the 
vocational education track for women may be more job-specific 
than it is for men* 

Elinor Woods from the Huron Institute, which is conducting 
a review for NIE of the studies of vocational education out- 
comes, elaborated on some of the data and measurement problems 
in vocational education* One of the features that has come out 
of the survey to date is the great variety of programs that 
fall under the rubric of vocational education. Woods ques- 
tioned how well the Government can target resources when it is 
dealing with such an amorphous, program* 

Adams, 6 of George Washington University, noted 
differences in the data bases and methods of analysis used in 
th^ three studies reported by Grasso, Hofferth, and 
Harnischfeger* He commented on the roies of home, community, 
and schools in shaping curriculum choice* Evidence from the 
Grasso-Sheb and Hoffertl? studies suggests that schools rein- 
force patterns of curriculum choice generated by the wider 
social setting, but that the schools have little direct, 
independent effect* He commented on the absence, however, of a 
well -developed theory of curriculum choice* Probably both the 
tracking model and ttee choice model contain elements of truth* 
Adams suggested that the Federal role in vocational education 
should relate to how schools can change broader social insti- 
tutions and thus indirectly affect occrpational choices of 
young women. 

Session Three 

The third session was devoted to a description of the 
experience under the sex equity provision of the 1976 
Vocational Education Amendments* Presentations were made by 
Barbara Bitters, Special Assistant for Sex Equity, Bureau of 
Occupational and Adult Education, Department of Education; 
Laurie Harrison of the American Institutes for Research; and 
three States 1 sex equity coordinators— Loydia Webber 
(Georgia), Anna Biermeier (Wisconsin), and Carol Jabonaski (N*w 
York). The discussants were Janet Wells of the Lawyers 1 
Committee for Civil Rights Under Law and Louise Vetter, Program 
Director for Sex Equity at the National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education* 



€• Adams 1 paper appears lat?r in this volume* 



Barbara Bitters pointed out that the 1976 Amendments not 
only call for the elimination of sex discrimination in voca- 
tional education, but also for the elimination of sex bia? and 
sex-role stereotyping as well as mandating affirmative action 
to achieve sex equity. Bitters described the 10 functions of 
the sex equity coordinators and noted that, by lav, each State 
must assign a full-time person to the position of sea; equity 
coordinator and must allocat at least $50,000 for that office. 

Bitters suggested several important issues related to the 
success or lack of success of sex equity coordinators in 
different States. One important issue is the position of the 
coordinator in the State's educational hierarchy. Those who 
are directly responsible to the State Director for Vocational 
Education generally have more impact that those who are located 
further down in the administrative hierarchy. Another impor- 
tant issue involves the amount of work assigned to the sex 
equity coordinator* Since the legal mandate is quite broad, it 
would be almost impossible for one person to review and monitor 
all of the vocational education programs in a State. A third 
issue is the establishment of measures of success by which to 
evaluate the sex equity coordinators . Change in enrollments i& 
an obvious measure but, according to Bitters, should not be 
relied upon too heavily. Instead, she suggested that success 
should be measured by how well the coordinators fulfill the law. 

Bitters noted differences in the views of the sex equity 
coordinators and others involved in vocational education con- 
cerning changes that should be made in the sex equity legis- 
lation. In general, the coordinators would like to see the 
language in the law tightened, while the vocational education 
establishment wants it weakened. 

Laurie Harrison was the second speaker in the afternoon 
session on "New Initiatives to Improve the Treatment of Wbmen 
in Vocational Education. * Harrison reviewed the findings of 
the AIR study on how State and local jurisdictions have 
responded to the requirements of the 1976 legislation. In 
general, the response has been much more passive than active: 
while two-thirds of the States report review and monitoring 
activity, only one-third report activity to correct problems 
that are discovered. Since a major intent of the 1976 amend- 
ments was to induce an active commitment to sex equity, future 
reviews should be made after sufficient time has passed to 
allow for inplementation and should look closely to determine 
Whether there has been any progress in meeting that goal. 

Policy recommendations in the AIR study emphasize active, 
rather than passive, efforts to overcome sex bias and sex 
stereotyping. For example, the study suggests that review and 
monitoring activities assess progress in reducing sex stereo- 
typing rather than singly identify efforts in this direction* 
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In addition, the AIR study recommends that considerable effort 
be made to disseminate the results of successful programs to 
reduce sex inequity. 

At this session two current and one former sex equity coor- 
dinators spoke about the experience in their States. Loydia 
Webber discussed equity problems in Georgia where 28 percent of 
the population is black. Her comments addressed particular 
barriers faced by the sex equity coordinators, especially in 
dealing with a male-dominated education hierarchy. 

Anna Biermeier is a past sex equity coordinator for 
postsecondary vocational education in Wisconsin. She recom- 
mended that greater financial resources be put into the sex 
equity coordinator position and that a liaison be established 
between sex equity coordinators and Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission compliance personnel. Finally, she 
emphasized the inqportance of technical assistance and urged 
timely sharing of information about successful programs. 

While describing sex equity efforts in Ntew York, sex equity 
coordinator Carol Jabonaski listed several factors that are con- 
tributing to a successful program in her State. Jabonaski, who 
has a staff of seven and a budget of $200,000, was appointed to 
her position promptly after enactment of the 1976 amendments 
and thus had time to develop specific programs. She reports 
directly to the State Director of Vocational Education and thus 
commands a relatively senior position in the State education 
hierarchy. Consistent wth AIR study findings; the Ifew Ydrk 
case confirms that when a State makes a real commitment, backed 
up with adequate funding, reduction in sex stereotyping does 
occur. 

Discussion 

Janet Wells, from the Lawyers 1 Committee for Civil Rights 
Under Law, expressed concern that there may be a move to weaken 
targeting on women in the reauthorization of the Vocational 
Education Act. She criticized, the lack of enforcement of the 
1976 amendments at the Federal level. She also urged that a 
requirement to conduct hearings on State vocational education 
plans be added to the law. 

Arvil Adams suggested that what really may be essential for 
aez equity is the enforcement of legal rights of women in the 
labor market. If such enforcement does occur, schools may then 
begin to respond to changes in occupational demand. 

Phyllis KeClure, of the KAACP Legal Defense and Education 
Fund, disagreed with Adams, saying that schools play a major 
and active formative role in the occupational choice of women. 
Jabonaski, concurring with McClure, said that placement of 
women in nontraditional occupations was not difficult once the 
women were trained. 
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Session Four 



The final session addressed the question: "How Can the 
Federal Government Improve the Treatment of Women in Vocational 
Education?" Statements were made by Carol Gibson, Chair of the 
National Advisory Council on Vocational Education, and member 
of the National Commission for Employment Policy; David Evans 
from the Subcommittee on Education, Arts, and Humanities of the 
Senate Labor and Human Resources Committee; and Phyllis McClure 
of the NAACP Legal Defense and Education Fund. These 
statements were followed by a general discussion. 

Gibson asked rhetorically, "Is there life for vocational 
education after reauthorization? H She indicated that one major 
problem is that urban areas that need the most funds for 
capital investment for vocational education programs are least 
likely to get such funds under current delivery formulas. 
Another need concerns the large number of girls who drop out of 
high school due to pregnancy. 

Evans provided a legislative perspective on vocational 
education. He said that the program has suffered from 
recisions in funding in the 1970/ s and that it usually takes 5 
years for a program to recover from such cutbacks. He pointed 
to the need for mandatory compliance and for putting force into 
the requirements for equity. 

Evans suggested that the part of legislation dealing with 
consumer and homemaking skills needs to be updated. One idea 
would be to do away with this title of the legislation com- 
pletely and replace it with a new title called M Life Skills.** 
This new program would be intended for both sexes. 

Evans said that vocational education suffers from imposed 
inferiority. Requirements are placed on vocational education 
that are not placed on other education programs funded by the 
Federal Government. In light of the proposed new youth 
legislation, Evans pointed to congressional interest in 
promoting the acquisition of basic skills and employability 
skills through vocational education. 

McClure criticized lack of support at the Federal level for 
the sex equity coordinators. She pointed to ceremonial incen- 
tives such as plaques and certificates as weak substitutes for 
financial incentives. Despite these problems, she felt greater 
progress for sex equity has been made in vocational education 
than in CETA and YEDPA training programs. 

In the ensuing discussion there wat support for the 
suggestion that what is needed is more substantive rather than 
symbolic prescription in the sex equity provisions of the voca- 
tional education legislation. Specifically, neither goals and 
timetables nor a credible threat to withhold funds have been a 
pert of enforcement procedures. 
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SEX EQUITY IN EDUCATION 



The second day of the conference was devoted to 
consideration of how experiences in the schools contribute to 
sex-role socialization that may be detrimental to girls' occu- 
pational potential* 1 The sessions are summarized indi- 
vidually in this chapter* 

Views of Appropriate Itoles of Women: Session One 2 

Counselors and Counseling 

Mary Ellen Verheyden-Hilliard began the session by 
reporting on a 1976 study that documented pervasive sex 
stereotyping in counseling. Attitudes of counselors have been 
found to differ very little from those of the general public on 
sex roles and sex stereotyping* Although little difference 
between male and female counselors 9 attitudes exists, male 
counselors may be somewhat more sex-biased and the amount of 
bias is positively related to age* A recent study by Englehard 
on counselor attitudes confirms these findings* 

Two other recent studies have addressed the question of 
counselors' knowledge of work and career problems faced by 
women* Both the Bingham and House and the Hawley studies found 
counselors to be virtually ignorant of work-home conflict , 
occupational segregation f or discrimination* 

Verheyden-Hilliard advocated a "proactive* stance oy 
counselors to encourage young women to enter nontraditional 
occupations* She thought a combination of consciousness 
raising (as developed in the women's movement) and an objective 
approach, which presented the realities of discrimination, wage 
differences, divorce rates, and other facts would be the most 
effective* But, among high school students, traditional ideas 
appear to be deep seated* Verheyden-Hilliard reported a study 
in which a female counselor had worked intensively with a small 
group of girls over an extended period giving them information 
about nontraditional jobs. Testing of the girls after this 
intervention showed them to have increased their awareness of 
the range of job possibilities open to women but they were no 
more likely to say they aspired to enter a nontraditional 
occupation* 



1. See Appendix A for the complete conference agenda* In 
setting the agenda and selecting the participants for the 
second day of the conference, the Commission benefited greatly 
from the assistance of SUsan Klein, Barbara Richardson, and 
Jeana Wirtenberg of the National Institute of Education* 

2* This summary was written by Linda Waite* 
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Lee Richmond discussed a survey of approximately 2,000 
vocational education students and 39 vocational education 
counselors in Maryland. The vocational education students 
reported the same types of problems as other students. A 
relatively large proportion (36 percent) intended to go on to 
college and many wanted counseling about the possibility of 
college. About 40 percent wanted career counseling. 
Counselors tended to say that they did not have enough time for 
the students and tended to perceive the students as having more 
personal (i.e., drug- and alcohol-related) problems than the 
students themselves reported and fewer career-work problems. 

Books and Other Teaching Materials 

Jeana Wirtenberg reported on a large project on bias in 
textbooks completed for the Office of Civil Rights (OCR). She 
gave a brief summary of this research, pointing out that women 
suffer from three kinds of bias in textbooks: (1) underrep- 
resentation or omission, (2) stereotyping or distortion, and 
(3) inferiority or denigration. She mentioned a charge by some 
members of the 0. S. Senate that the Office of Civil Rights' 
guidelines for eliminating bias in textbooks are an infringe- 
ment of academic freedom. Both the OCR legal counsel and two 
law review articles on the issue report no infringement of 
first amendment rights by guidelines for bias-free textbooks. 

David Sadker argued that considerable funds would be 
necessary to retrain teachers on sex -equity issues. About 
200,000 teachers graduate each year, most whom know nothing 
about sex equity. To see what was being taught to teachers on 
this topic, Myra Sadker and David Sadker selected the 
best-selling textbooks for teacher training in a number of 
.*reas, including, for example, foundations of education and 
educational psychology. About 30 books were analyzed line by 
line for the amount of space devoted to sexism and sex equity 
and for the quality cf the discussion. 

Myra Sadker continued that none of the textbooks devoted 
more than a tiny amount of space to sexism or sex equity, and 
many did not even mention the topic. The "best" textbook had a 
discussion of several pages. 

Discussion 

Linda Waits pointed out that decisions mu3t be made on 
exactly what goals are desired in attempting to introduce sex 
equity into teaching materials. If the goal is elimination of 
sax stereotyping for its own sake, then we merely have to 
establish guidelines, goals, and timetables and monitor these 
materials to evaluate progress. But there is no lega\ mandate 
under title IX to deal with textbooks. In fact, these were 
specifically excluded from consideration. 



ERIC 
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Alternative goals of eliminating gender bias in teaching 
materials might include: (1) widening the range of career and 
life options perceived by students of both sexes, (2) 
increasing the acceptance of women in nontraditional jobs anc 
thereby reducing the antagonism directed at women who are in 
such positions, and ultimately (3) increasing participation of 
women in nontraditional jobs. 

Unfortunately, we know almost nothing about whether books, 
other teaching materials, or counselors have any impact on any 
of the outcomes listed above. Jeana Wirtenberg's study 
uncovered some research on reaction to ethnic groups and 
changes in this reaction from reading materials in classrooms. 
Only short-run effects were found. No research on sex bias and 
the effect of bias-free textbooks has been done. The reports 
to this conference on vocational education suggest very few 
changes in enrollments of female students in nontradijfional 
curricula associated with any intervention. m w 

Waite concluded that the tenuous association between 
texts, teaching materials, and counselors and the movement of 
young women into nontraditional occupations, coupled with the 
generally biased or at best unenlightened state of .all these 
currently, suggests that this is a very slow and uncertain 
means of achieving wage equity between males and females. She 
suggested that retraining women already in the labor force to 
move into nontraditional jobs was expensive, disruptive, and 
would also be a lengthy process. Waite suggested consideration 
of equal pay for equal worth as the quickest, most direct route 
toward wage equity between the sexes. Unfortunately, this 
suggested solution dodges the issue of what primary and 
secondary schools can do to promote sex equity and ultimately 
to increase the proportion of women in nontraditional jobs. 

Louise Vetter summarized an article in the American 
Psychologist , January 1979, in which a female faculty member 
reported an experience with a college class. She used the 
generic "she" in all lectures and used examples of women, views 
of women, etc. A substantial shift in the orientation of the 
class as a result was reported. 

Jacquelynne Parsons suggested a number of steps that 
primary and secondary schools could take to increase women's 
success in nontraditional jobs. First, skills for dealing with 
discrimination could be taught to female students. Second, 
students could be taught about the concept of equal pay for 
equal worth so that they could evaluate it for themselves and 
deal with it. Third, women's values should be respected even 
when these differ from men's, but innovative ways of 
integrating these values with nontraditional jobs could be 
suggested. 
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Viewb of Appropriate Roles of Women: Session Two 3 

The purpose of this session was to suggest Federal policies 
related to education that could eliminate sex differences in 
occupational choice and labor market participation. Linking 
sex inequity in the labor force to sex inequities in classroom 
interactions and role models in schools is a difficult under- 
taking , particularly since most research on these topics has 
been conducted on elementary school classroom — at an age long 
before vocational choices are made This panel, however, 
attempted to forge such a link through evidence on the effects 
of sex differences in teacher-student interactions, peer 
interactions and role models on a variety of job-related 
student outcomes* 

Underlying the three presentations was the assumption that 
sex equity of outcome was the desired goal to be attained* 
Although title IX was enacted to guarantee sex equity of 
treatment , from the panel and following discussion, it became 
clear that equality of treatment — while a desirable end in 
itself — was seen as less central than equality of achievement, 
job selection, earnings, and other schooling outcomes. Outcome 
equity, in addition to (and if necessary instead of) process 
equity, was identified as the central concern. 

Bow both outcome and process equities are to be achieved 
through Federal policies directed at teacher-student 
interactions, informal interactions, and role models is far 
from obvious. The panelists and discussants identified some 
ongoing activities directed to this end. 

Sex Equity in Teacher- Student Interaction 

The opening presentation by Barbara Richardson and aisan 
Klein reviewed research related to sex differences in 
teacher-student interaction and then described Federal efforts 
to promote sex equity in classrooms. Richardson opened by 
posing two questions: (1) How are female secondary students 
treated differently from male secondary students? (2) How do 
these differences in treatment have an effect on subsequent 
outcomes? 

The research on achievement motivation in elementary 
schools that Richardson reviewed suggested that teachers 
frequently treat boys and girls differently. She noted that 
interventions designed to correct the sex differences in 
teacher-student interaction needed to first sensitize teachers 
to their own behavior and unconscious beliefs. A second point 
was that the peer group influence alto needed to be counter- 
acted, possibly through group infiltration and resocialization. 



3. This summary was written by Marlaine Lockheed. 
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Susan Klein focused on Federal policies and actions 
related to classroom interaction* Klein reported that no 
significant litigation regarding sex inequities in classroom 
interaction had been initiated under, title IX, primarily 
because of the difficulty in documenting the consequences of 
this type of inequity* It had, however, ensured sex equity in 
access to a variety of educational programs* Klein also 
identified other Federal activities related to sex equity in 
the classroom, including legislation such as the Vocational 
Education Amendments, title IV of the Civil Rights Act, and the 
Women's Educational Equity Act. Most of these Federal efforts 
have been directed at eliminating sex stereotypes from the 
content of the curriculum and correcting sex inequity in 
classroom interaction* 

Informal Barriers to Non traditional Careers 

Rebecca Lubetkin discussed the informal processes that 
train boys and girls to assume separate roles in society and to 
accept these roles. In particular, she noted that high school 
girls who sought nontraditional training were discouraged by 
parents, counselors, teachers, friends, and even by the high 
. school schedule. Those people who give the discouraging advice 
firmly believe it to be in the girls 1 best interest. 

Lubetkin noted that these informal barriers are as 
effective as formal barriers, citing New Jersey data on high 
school enrollments in secretarial courses (76 percent female) 
versus pipefitting courses (3 percent female). She pointed out 
that the informal barriers go into effect only after a girl 
initiates a nontraditional action. She drew heavily on her 
testimony on February 1, 1979, before the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources in presenting examples. 

Since it is not possible to legislate everyday behavior, 
Lubetkin argued that educators 1 awareness of the consequences 
of informal barriers must be raised through mandated training 
programs while simultaneously requiring that curriculum 
materials be bias free. Lubetkin argued that these approaches 
are best handled by the States, and the Federal Government's 
role should be to provide incentives for the enactment of State 
laws. 

The Effects of Role Models in Schools 

Carol Shakeshaft reviewed the literature on the effects of 
role models on children's development, pointing out that as 
early as 1846 Catherine Beecher argued that^women— should go — - 
into teaching because women's qualities were better suited than 
men's for training citizens. Research evidence from post- 
secondary institutions shows that the numbers and the 
distribution of women faculty are positively related to the 
girls' career aspirations and diversity of career choices. 




Since women are poorly represented at administrative 
levels in public education, girls see few role models. 
Currently , the situation is exacerbated by the fact that few, 
if any, States require teachers to take a course on sex-role 
stereotyping for certification, and no States require courses 
on sex-role stereotyping for certifying administrators. 
ShaJceshaft recommended that policies be implemented to provide 
female teachers as role models in predominantly male fields. 

Discussion 

Following the panel presentation, Lockheed, as discussant, 
raised the issue of equality of treatment versus equality of 
outcomes. She agreed that awareness courses, role models, and 
curriculum changes are important for providing a sex-equitable 
learning environment. However, a policy demanding the differ- 
ential treatment of men and women and boys and girls may be 
required to achieve equity of outcomes. 

Lockheed cited her research on sex inequity of peer 
interaction as documenting the need for differential treatment, 
particularly in the correction of already established patterns 
of inequity. Treated similarly, mixed-sex work groups show 
boys to be more active and influential than girls, and to be 
perceived as leaders more often than girls. A substantial 
intervention that gave the boys and girls different experiences 
was required to correct male dominance in mixed-sex work 
groups. Lockheed then noted that one form of treatment may be 
needed to enhance the social or Interpersonal skills of boys, 
while another—quite different— treatment may be needed to 
enhance the task orientation/leadership skills of girls. 
Beyond that, Lockheed noted that changing interpersonal situa- 
tions requires change on the part of all parties concerned. 
Girls must learn to accept boys with social sensitivity and 
boys must learn to accept forceful girls. A compensatory model 
rather than an equal treatment model was suggested for 
secondary education. 

* 

Since title IX more or less explicitly calls for an equal 
treatment model, it may not be the perfect vehicle for imple- 
menting a compensatory model. Lockheed summarized that the 
recommendations being made by the technical experts at this 
meeting may be in conflict with an equal treatment model. 

In the general discussion following the panel presentation, 
several other participants made comments. Klein agreed with 
Lockheed, but noted that even though the main thrust of title IX 
is for the the equal treatment of males and females in educa- 
tional settings, the language of the. legislation, by_ focusing on 
"rights, privileges, advantages and opportunities," can be inter- 
preted to refer to the equity of outcomes. The legislation seems 
to allow for sex differences in treatment if sex equity of 
outcomes is achieve^. Verbeyden-Hilliard agreed that title IX 
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focused on equal opportunity and should be interpreted to permit 
differential treatment in order to reach equal opportunity. That 
is, affirmative steps are permitted in order to allow a "catch 
up," Verheyden-Hilliard also noted that equality of treatment 
had not yet occurred. 

Wolf addressed the Shakeshaft paper citing research on how 
people obtain power to argue that the way to increase women's 
participation in administration was not to encourage more women 
to enter teaching* She commented that structural barriers had to 
be lowered . Shakeshaft responded by clarifying that she did not 
mean to imply that moving women into teaching was a way to get 
them into administration. She agreed with Wolf that structural 
barriers need to be removed but stressed that she was not in 
favor of actions that devalued women's jobs and hence discouraged 
everyone from them. Men need to be encouraged to enter women's 
jobs as well as women encouraged to enter men's jobs. 
Verheyden-Hilliard noted that research suggests that women who 
enter teaching are more traditional and "feminine" and they may 
not be good role models for girls. 

Summary 

This session focused on sex inequities in classroom 
interaction, informal counseling, ai)d role, models — areas 
difficult to legislate. One central goal emerged: to achieve a 
situation in which differences in educational and vocational 
outcomes are no longer apparent. Two conflicting types of 
procedures were suggested to attain this goal: 

Treat the sexes equally 

Treat the sexes differently 

In general, States, rather than the Federal Government, were 
seen as the appropriate location for education-related policy, 
although Federal funds might be used to encourage or facilitate 
State action. 

Federal funds could be used as an incentive in the following 
ways: (1) withdrawing Federal funding of those not in compliance 
with title IX; (2) providing Federal support for monitoring sex 
equity of outcomes; (3) providing Federal support for 
State-mandated in-service training for all school personnel; (4) 
providing Federal support for research on the determinants of sex 
equity; (5) providing Federal support for incentive systems 
J^attd^t^hiri^j^ui^. 

Other actions that could be taken, possibly assisted by 
Federal aid, include: (1) requiring courses on sex equity as 
part of teacher or administrative certification; (2) requiring 
schools of education to include courses on sex equity for 
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certification; (3) requiring more uniform standards — 
particularly in terms of mathematics — for high school 
graduation. 

Views of Appropriate Roles of Moment Math and Science 4 

Susan Chipman pointed out that interest seems to be the 
most critical determinant of high school students' decision to 
enroll in advanced math courses and whether, in fact, the 
failure to enroll in advanced math courses was a uniquely 
female problem. Based on comparisons of the percentages of 
women enrolling in and obtaining degrees in mathematics, she 
concluded that women were not selecting themselves out of math 
studies in grossly disproportionate numbers. In general, very 
many students go on into the advanced study of math and of 
those that do between 30 and 40 percent are women. 

Chipman argued that it should not be concluded that women 
are. underrepresented in various occupations because they lack 
education in mathematics. She said there is probably more 
truth to the reverse — they have not studied quite so much math 
because they have not expected to go into math-related 
occupativ s. 

Lynn Fox disagreed with Chipman and argued that there 
should also be concern about the majority of students who are 
not potential college math majors. Girls generally do not 
believe they need math for their future goals, but boys do. 
Hence, girls take less math. Fox speculated that preparation in 
math may not be required for an entry-level job, but may be 
important for upward mobility. 

Fox summarised her finding^ on the reluctance of gifted 
female students to enroll in special math programs and to 
pursue the study of math. More importantly, she pointed out 
the reluctance of girls in general to go into math-related 
careers such as engineering and the sciences. Thus, while some 
women may opt for a career in theoretical mathematics, a 
disproportionate number are not considering and pursuing more 
applied math-related careers. Fox listed as the critical 
mediators of this underparticipation the following four 
factors: low self-confidence in one's math abilities, lack of 
information regarding both the possibilities of combining a 
family with a scientific career and the usefulness of math 
courses for a variety of possible future career goals, 
stereotyping of math as a male domain, and the lack of good 
role models both *t home and in school* 



4. This summary was written by Jacquelynne Parsons. 
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Paula Quick Hall reviewed the statistics on the numbers of 
minorities continuing in math and science courses and planning 
careers in related fields. She concluded that blacks are even 
more likely to drop math than are white females. She felt that 
special programs should be developed for minority children and 
reviewed several that had proved quite successful in increasing 
the involvement of minority high school students. These 
programs shared the following features: talented children were 
identified and actively encouraged to consider careers and 
additional training* in science and math, role models were made 
available to demonstrate the feasibility of such careers and to 
discuss the details of such careers with the students, and 
activities were developed to increase interest in math and 
science courses. 

Discussion 

Jacquelynne Parsons responded to the three presentors by 
summarizing the main points and pointing out the elements that 
might offer the best hope for intervention. She stressed the 
need to consider the meaning of the careers to the students 
themselves. Teachers, counselors, and role, models need to 
address the concerns of female students with combining careers 
and families. Information is needed that makes it clear that 
married women with children can have scientific careers. 
Information is also needed regarding the necessity of preparing 
oneself for a career that can support both oneself and one's 
family. Boys have been getting that kind of socialization for 
a long time; girls have not. Parsons also stressed the need 
for schools to act as a positive force rather than a geutral 
force in the course of career selection. Teachers need to 
encourage high potential females to consider science careers, 
to reinforce girls 9 math performance and girls 9 math interest, 
to point out the importance of math for future careers, to 
discuss the relevance of math to everyday concerns and to use 
activities that will increase interest in math. Finally, 
Parsons pointed to the importance of teachers working with 
parents in encouraging their daughters to have confidence in 
their math abilities and to consider seriously science 
careers. Many parents may not be aware of their daughters 9 
potential. Teachers can provide this information quite easily 
in parent-teacher conferences. 

Sex Equity in Education: Federal Policy Issues 

The f inal se s sion was d evoted excl us ively to pol icy 

issues. Short presentations were made by invited participants, 
followed by an open discussion. 

Ruth Love, Superintendent of the Oakland Unified School 
District, and member of the National Commission for Employment 
Policy, expressed support for greater ties between those who du 
research and those who run the schools. 
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Love said there is i greater need for activation of 
legislation already in place than for new legislation to 
improve opportunities for girls in the schools* Specif ically, 
she pointed to the failure tc implement title IX of the 
Elementary and Stcondary Education Act, which prohibits 
discrimination on the basis of sex' in any program receiving or 
benefiting from Federal financial assistance* She suggested 
that enforcement of title IX could be strengthened by requiring 
evidence of sex equity as a condition for the receipt of 
Federal education funds , and pointed out that major sources of 
Federal education funds such as title I* compensatory 
education, do not contain any reference to sex equity* 

In addition to the withholding of Federal funds, Love 
suggested two other ways to improve enforcement of title IX* 
These were to ask the States to require evidence of sex equity 
as a condition for the distribution of funds to local education 
authorities, and for the Department of Education to provide 
guidelines for local boards of education about the elements of 
sex-fair education* 

Holly Knox, Director of the Project on Equal Education 
Rights of the NOW Legal Defense and Education Fund, said that 
title IX has had its greatest impact in the area of athletics, 
where considerable progress has been made* In two other 
important areas— vocational education and education 
administration—school districts have been moving slowly* 
Indeed, Knox argued, compliance is generally ritualistic and 
the momentum for enforcement of title IX has slipped away* 

Knox suggested that there is a need to publicize title IX 
so that more complaints will be filed* She cited several 
shortcomings of the Federal enforcement effort* First, little 
Federal funding is made available for communities that support 
sex equity activities* Second, the ruling that title IX does 
not apply to employment of teachers and administrators in the 
schools hampers progress in these areas* Third, the Office for 
Civil Rights lacks a coherent strategy for enforcement of title 
IX. 

Leslie Wolfe, Director of the Women's Educational Equity 
Act Program (WEEAP), explained that Congress has enacted a 
three-tiered strategy to deal with sexism in education* The 
first tier is title IX, a civil rights statute* The second is 
WEEAP* The third strategy, exemplified by the Vocational 
Education Act as amended in 1976, is "mainstreaming,* or 
weaving requirements tcx sex equity into major education acts* 



Wolfe made several suggestions for progress toward sex 
equity in education* First, she suggpsted that provisions 
should be made in the statutes themselves, not simply in the 
regulations, for restricting funds to areas that do not 
implement title IX* Second, she supported the mainstreaming 
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model, and 'suggested that sex equity provisions be included in 
all major education acts. Third, she said that WEEAP could be 
more effective if additional funding was made available to 
supt>>rt local compliance programs* 

.Clark Leming from the Office for Civil Rights (OCR) 
pointed out that the number of title IX complaints received by 
OCR concerning vocational education have been limited. - He 
suggested that because OCR tends to be reactive and not 
proactive, greater activity at OCR regarding title IX 
enforcement would be forthcoming if more complaints were made* 

Shirley McCune, Associate Commissioner of the Equal 
Educational Opportunity Program, supported the suggestions made 
by Love and Wolfe that effective enforcement require a credible 
threat to withhold funds. She pointed to provisions of the 
Emergency School Aid Act for preaward review as. a condition for 
the release of funds as a way to implement real financial 
incentives. McCune also pointed to the need for publicity so 
that more complaints would be filed. 
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This is an excerpt from Primary Data of the 
Vocational Education Equity Study, Final Report, volume I , 
e^ L. R* Harrison, p. r, Datu, m. f. snaycort, and B. J. 
Parks , American Institutes for Research , Palo Alto, 
California, April 1979, pages 104-149 and 236-237. This 
study .was performed under U.S. Office of Education 
Contract No. 300-77-0318. Points of view or opinions do 
not necessarily represent U.S. Office of Education 
position or policy. 
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ENROLLMENT AND STAFFING PATTERNS 
IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Enrollment and staffing patterns in vocational education 
will be examined by first reviewing background information 
gathered in previous research, then by examining in detail the 
patterns revealed in the present study. The following topics 
wxll be discussed: 

o Background Data from Previous Research. 

o The New Data: Enrollment Patterns in Vocational 
Programs in 1978. 

o Staffing Patterns at the School Level. 

The second and third topics present data collected during the 
Vocational Education Equity Study, in addition to simply 
reporting numbers, the discussion under each topic also 
explores. the background and characteristics of traditional and 
nontraditional staff and students. Attention is also given 
under these topics to the relationship between activities 
undertaken to lessen inequities and observed staffing and 
enrollment patterns. 

Background Data From Previous Research 

t 

Two kinds of background information are of interest: (1) 
data on enrollment and staffing patterns in vocational 
education; and (2) data on the racial makeup of the United 
States. 1 The first provides a reference point for observing 
any changes that may have occurred in vocational education 
over the last several years. The second allows the 
comparisons of the representation of members of various racial 
groups in vocational education with their representation in 
the population as a whole. 

Enrollment and Staffing Patterns in Vocational Education 

Data from two sources are available: information 
collected by the Office of Civil Rights (OCR) in a 1974 survey 
of "area vocational schools;" and enrollment figures gathered 
by the Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education (BOAE) in 
1972, 1975, and 1976. 



1. "Race" and "ethnic" group will be used interchangeably 
throughout this report. The groups intended by either term 
are: Whites not of Hispanic origin; blacks not of Hispanic 
origin; Hispanics; Asians and Pacific Islanders; American 
Indians and Native Alaskans. Exceptions to this grouping, 
sometimes necessitated by alternate groupings in existing 
data, will be clearly indicated. 
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BOAE Data 

Table C.l shows enrollment figures for fiscal years 1972, 
1975, and 1976. 2 While interpretation is somewhat 
complicated by irregular reporting procedures used by several 
States (see footnotes on the table), the following emerge from 
a review of the table: 

o Three occupational areas — health," home economics, and 
business and office— had upwards of 75 percent female 
enrollment for fiscal year 1972. Three other 
occupational areas — technical, trade and industrial, 
and agriculture — had more than 88 percent male 
enrollment that same year. Using fiscal year 1972 as 
a base, these will be referred to, respectively, as 
■traditionally female* and -traditionally male" 
occupational areas for the balance of this report. 
The seventh occupational area— distributive 
education— was 45.3 percent female in fiscal year 
1972 and will be referred to as "traditionally mixed. 

o Within each occupational area, there are occupations 
which, on the basis of the fiscal year 1972 data, 
deviate from the characterization as traditionally 
male, female, or mixed that applies to the area as a 
whole. Enrollment in these occupations, as well as 
those that conform to the overall characterization 
are listed in Table C.l. A list of occupations 
within each occupational area classified as 
traditionally male, female, or mixed is given in 
Appendix A2. 

o The number of men in each of the traditionally female 
occupational areas increased by about 15 percent ot 
the total enrollment between 1972 and 1976. 
increases occurred both in the traditionally female 
and traditionally mixed occupations. In health, the 
increase in male enrollment was greater in the 
traditionally mixed than in the traditionally female 
occupations! in home economics and in business and 
office, the situation was reversed. 

o The number of women enrolled in the technical and in 
the trade and industrial occupational areas declined 
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2. Data for 1975 are not discussed in detail because of 
the difficulties presented by the number of states not 
reporting enrollment by sex. The percentage of male 
enrollment, based on the data available, was greater than in 
either 1972 or 1976 for each occupational area except 
agriculture. This was also the most typical state for 
traditionally male, female or mixed occupations within the 
occupational areas. 
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Table C. l a 

Enrollment 1n Classes Training Students for Traditionally 
Kale, Traditionally Female, and Mixed Occupations in each 
of the Seven Major Occupational Areas 
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slightly between 1972 and 1976 (less than 1 percent 
in either case); in agriculture, the decline was 5 per- 
cent of total enrollment. Similar results occurred in 
traditionally male occupations within these areas. 
Female enrollment in traditionally mixed occupations 
declined slightly in the technical area (by .7 percent 
of the total); in trade and industrial, the decline 
was 9*2 percent of the total enrollment in mixed 
occupations. Women increased their enrollment in 
mixed occupations in agriculture by 5.1 percent of the 
total. The only traditionally female occupations 
within traditionally male occupational areas are in 
trade and industrial, where female enrollment declined 
from 90.7 percent of the total to 76.1 percent. 
(Cosmetology is commonly placed under trade and 
industrial. ) 

o In marketing and distribution, men increased their 
enrollment from 78 percent to 86 percent in 
traditionally male occupations, and from 54 percent to 
59 percent in mixed occupations, in traditionally 
female occupations, their representation declined from 
31 percent to 20.5 percent. 

In sum, the BOAE data show some movement of men into 
traditionally female occupational areas. With the exception of 
a slight movement within agriculture, they do not show the* 
converse • > 

OCR Data 

Tables C.2 and C.3 show enrollment and staffing data 
collected by the Office of Civil Rights in a 1974 survey of 
•area vocational schools.* 3 These data, coming as they do 
from a year between 1972 and 1976, provide a useful check on 
the trends (or lack of them) observed in the BOAE data. The 
following observations emerge from a review of Table A. 2: 

o Wbmen are clearly An the majority in each cf the 

traditionally female occupational areas and, in two of 
three cases, the OCR data lie between the 1972 and 
1976 BOAE data. The exception is in health where the 
OCR figure of 89.4 percent is higher than BOAE data 
for either year. For traditionally female 
occupations within each area, OCR figures show 



3. Data presented in these tables represents a 50 percent 
sample of the OCR data. These data were analyzed especially for 
this study and are not, so far as we know, reported elsewhere. 
The OCR data include all types of schools included in the 
present study, except comprehensive high schools. 
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Table C. 2 

Enrollment In Tradition- n t lale, Female, and Mixed 
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Table C. 3 

Nuabe; of Teachers by Race and Sex (OCR Data) 
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a higher percentage of women than do any of the BOAE 
data, except that the 1972 BOAE figure in home 
economics is practically identical to the OCR figure; 
in each case, OCR data show female enrollment to be 
above 90 percent of the total. For traditionally mixed 
occupations , OCR figures show women to make up 64,2 
percent of the enrollment in health, 63,7 percent in 
home economics, and 45.3 percent in business and 
office. Each of these is lower than the corresponding 
1972 BOAE figure, but there is no consistent 
relationship to the 1976 BOAE figures—the OCR health 
figure is higher, the other two are lower, 

o Men are clearly in the majority in traditionally male 
occupational areas, from a high of 90,1 percent in 
technical, to a "low" of 86,3 percent in agriculture, > 
with trade and industrial in between at 88.3 percent. 
Each of these lies within 4 percentage points of the 
corresponding 1976 BOAE figure. Male dominance is 
most pronounced in traditionally male occupations 
within each area: 92.9 percent in technical, 96.5 
perceat in trade and industrial, and 92.5 percent in 
agriculture. The first two figures are higher than 
the BOAE figures for either 1972 or 1976, while the 
last lies between the BOAE data for those years. 

Women are substantially more represented in 
traditionally mixed occupations in the technical area 
according to the OCR than to the BOAE data — 43.6 
percent as against 30.2 percent and 29.6 percent for 
1972 and 1976, respectively. Figures for trade and 
industrial, 52.4 percent, and for agriculture, 35.3 
percent are within 3 1/2 percentage points of the 1976 
BOAE data. Women make up 97.1 percent of the 
enrollment in traditionally female trade and 
industrial occupations, according to the OCR data, 
which is higher than either the 1972 or the 1976 BOAE 
figures; women also make up 47.9 percent of the 
enrollment in traditionally female technical 
occupations according to the OCR data. 

o Distributive education enrollment is 40.6 percent 
female, according to OCR, a figure essentially 
identical to the BOAE 1976 finding. The figures for 
traditionally male, female, and mixed occupations 
within this area are, respectively, 44.0 percent, 75.0 
percent and 40.4 percent. The last two are within 
five percentage points of the corresponding BOAE 1976 
data, while the first is much higher than the 13.8 
percent reported by BOAE for that year (1972 BOAE data 
showed 22.0 percent women in this category). 

In sum, there are no striking inconsistencies between the OCR 
and BOAE data with respect to dominance of any occupational 
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area by persons of one sex or the other. Figures C.l and 
C.2 4 show the relationship between the data from these two 
sources* A trend appears in Figure Female enrollment in 

traditionally female occupations appears to be converging at 
between 68 percent and 80 percent of the total, while in 
traditionally mixed areas it is converging to between 30 
percent and 50 percent of the total. No noteworthy changes 
are to be seen in the traditionally male occupations, however, 
with these occupations generally remaining less than 10 
percent female. 

O CR Teacher Data 

Table C.3 shows the makeup of teaching staff as revealed 
by the OCR study. Over 90 percent of the teachers in 
traditionally male occupational areas are men. Men also make 
up over 70 percent of the teaching staff in marketing and 
distribution — a traditionally mixed occupational area. Over 
80 percent of the teachers in home economics and health are 
women, as are about 55 percent of the business and office 
teachers. Thus, men are much more commonly found teaching in 
traditionally female occupational areas than are women in 
traditionally male areas. 

Census Data 

Table C.4 shows the racial makeup of the United States 
according to the 1970 census. While the racial categories 
used in the census were not the same as those used in the 
present study, certain of the categories are sufficiently 
similar to provide useful comparison data. Specifically, the 
estimates of ■Black," "American Indian or Native Alaskan," and 
"Asian or Pacific Islander" are probably quite close to what 
would have been obtained had our categories been used. 5 
This table will be referred to frequently to compare th6 " 
representation of various minority groups in vocational 
education with their representation in the population. For 



4. Comparing data, from different studies is always a 
somewhat dubious enterprise, as variations observed may as 
well reflect differences in methods of sampling and 
measurement as differences in that being examined. On the 
other hand, if a trend is pervasive, and truly characteristic, 
it should be robust enough to appear when any one of several 
reasonable assessment methods is used. In any event, we will 
present the data and discuss what they appear to show. 

5. The 1970 census question on race/ethnicity provided 
the following options: White, Negro or Black, American 
Indian, Japanese, Chinese, Filipino, Hawaiian, Korean, and 
Other, except in Alaska, where Aleut and Eskimo were 
substituted for Hawaiian and Korean. The most serious problem 




Figure C. 1 

Percentage of Women In Each Occupational Area 
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Figurt C. 2 

Percentage of Women In Traditionally Male, Female, 
and Nixed Occupational Areas 
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Table G.4 

Racial Makeup of the United States - 1970 Census 



1 


TOTAL 


WHITE 


BLACK b 


AMERICAN INDIAN 0 


ASIAN AND A 
PACIFIC ISLANDER 


OTHER 


United States 


203,211,926 


87. 5X 


U.5% 


.4% 


.7% 


.3% 


1EGIONS 














.North' Bast 


49,040,703 


90.4% 


8.9% 


.1% 


.3% 


- .3% 


North Central 


56,571,663 


91.31 


8.1% 


.3% 4 


.22 


.1% 


South 


62,795,367 


-80. 3% 


19,1% 


.3% 


.2% 


.1% 


Heat 


34,804,193 


90.2% 


4.9% 


.1% 


2.8% 


1.0% 



^Source: Census of Population: 1970a Volume I. Characteristics of the Population 
b 

"Negro" In the cen* i report. 

Includes those who indicated "American Indian*' or who specified a specific Tribal affiliation. 
d Includes Japanese, Chinese, and Filipinos. 



example, comparison of this table with Tables C.2 and C.3 
reveals that, while blacks are commonly represented among 
students in excess of their proportion in the population, 
their representation among teachers is generally less than in 
the population* 

As explained in the footnote, the census data provide no 
good estimate of the Hispanic population. For purposes of 
comparisons such as those described above, a figure of 5*1 
percent will be used. This is based on data contained in the 
1976 Statistical Abstract of the United States (U.S. 
Department of commerce, 1976)* 

The New Data; Enrollment Patterns in Vocational Education in 

Under this topic, we will present information about 
enrollment based on the findings of the present study* in so 
doing, we will discuss not only the enrollment figures per se , 
but also some of the characteristics of traditional and 
nontraditional students and how they came to be enrolled in 
their present programs. 

Enrollment Figures 

Tables C.5 to C«7 present enrollment estimates based on 
the sample of students interviewed in the present study* 6 
Figures C.3 and C.4 put these data in perspective by showing 



for comparison with the categories used in the present study 
is the absence of a "Hispanic" category. While many Hispanics 
may have indicated "Other,* the greater number probably 
specified either "White," or, less commonly, "Black." Thus, 
the totals for "Blacks" and "Whites" are probably somewhat 
inflated, although the greater overestimate would almost 
certainly be in the latter category. The total for "Asians or 
pacific islanders" is probably something of an underestimate, 
as the total includes only Chinese, Japanese, and Filipinos, 
but not persons whose ancestors came from other Pacific 
island* , or from portions of continental Asia other than China. 

6. procedures for arriving at these estimates on the 
basis of the sample are discussed in Appendix C.l. In 
outline, estimates were developed by issigning each student a 
"weight" based on the proportion of the population that 
student represented. For example, a student selected from a 
school with a large enrollment would "represent" more students 
than a student from a small school and would, therefore, have 
larger weight, other factors being equal. 




Table C. 5 * 
Estimated Enrollment In Each Occupational 
Area by Race and Sex 
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Table C. 6 

Estimates of Enrollments \n Each Occupational 
Area by Region of the "ountry 
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Table C. 7 

Estimated Enrollment In Each Occupational Area 

by Type of School 
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Figure C. 4 

Percentage of Women 1n Traditionally Male, Female, and 
Mixed Occupational Areas, Including VEES Data 
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them in comparison with the BOAE and OCR data. The following 
emerge from a review of these tables and figures: 

o Women continue to predominate in each of the 

traditionally female occupational areas, with over 75 
percent of the total in each of the three. Moreover, 
they constitute over 80 percent of the enrollment in 
traditionally female occupations within each area. 

o Men continue to predominate in each of the 

traditionally male occupational areas, with over 75 
percent of the enrollment in each of the three. 
Moreover, they constitute over 85 percent of the 
enrollment in traditionally male occupations within 
each area. 

o Men are in the majority in distributive education, 
making up 58.5 percent of the enrollment. 

o Except in marketing and distribution, women are in 
the majority in traditionally mixed occupations in 
each occupational area. Their greatest majorities 
are in health (84.4 percent) and home economics (77.5 
percent) • 

o Some regional variations occur in these data, but in 
no instance is there striking deviation from 
traditional dominance in traditionally male or female 
occupations overall or within any occupational area. 
The greatest disparity is in traditionally male 
occupations in agriculture, where the percentage of 
men enrolled ranges \frbm a low 72.6 percent in the 
North East to 97.8 percent in the West, in only one 
other instance—home economics in the West — does the 
percentage dip below 80 for the traditionally 
predominant sex. 

o Some dramatic variations occur within occupational 
areas across various types of schools. The greatest 
is in traditionally male occupations in agriculture, 
where male enrollment varies from a high of 95.9 
percent in junior and community colleges, to a low of 
46.0 percent in vocational centers. The three next 
largest variations are in traditionally female 
occupations, as follows: in home economics, from 
96.9 percent women in technical institutes to 73.7 
percent women in vocational centers; in business and 
office, from 99.9 percent women in vocational 
centers, to 75.1 percent women in vocational high 
schools; and in trade and industrial, from 96*6 
percent women in vocational centers to 66.5 percent 
women in junior/community colleges. Such variations 
buck the trend, however: in each type of school, 
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over 80 percent of those studying traditionally male 
occupations are men, while over 80 percent of those 
studying traditionally female occupations are women. 
A review of traditionally male and female occupations 
within each occupational area and type of school 
reveals that, in 22 of 34 instances, the traditional 
sex makes up over 90 percent of the enrollment; in 
three more instances, the figure is between 80 
percent and 90 percent, and in six more it is above 
70 percent. 

o A review of Figures C.3 and C.4 does not show a 
continuation of the trends described in the 
discussion of the BOAE and OCR data. 7 First, the 
apparent downturn in the percentage of women in 
business, health, and home economics reversed, and 
the estimates of enrollment derived from the sample 
approximately match the 1972 BOAE data when all 
schools are included, and the OCR data when w 
comprehensive high schools are excluded. Second, 
there is a slight upturn in the percentage of women 
in agriculture, trade and industrial and 
technical — to about 17 percent in trade and 
industrial and in technical, and to about 25 percent 
in agriculture when all schools are included. Each 
decreases a few percentage points when comprehensive 
high schools are excluded; for technical occupations 
this essentially wipes out the gain relative to the 
1976 BOAE data. 

An examination of traditionally male, female and 
mixed occupations within each of the areas (Figure 
C.4) generally shows greater percentages of women in 
programs training students for traditionally female 
occupations than did the 1976 BOAE data. Women, 
according to these data have increased their 
participation in traditionally male programs in 
agriculture and technical occupations since 1976, but 
their participation in traditionally male programs in 
trade and industrial has remained steady. 

o Overall, blacks make up about 16 percent of the 

vocational enrollment, compared with their population 
percentage of 11.1 percent. The corresponding 
figures for American Indians and Native Alaskans are 
.9 percent and .4 percent; for Asians and Pacific 
islanders, the figures are .7 percent and 1.9 



7. Two data points are presented, one based on all 
schools visited, the other excluding, comprehensive high 
schools. The exclusion of comprehensive high schools leaves a 
sample including only those kinds of schools surveyed by the 
Office of the Civil Rights. 



percent. Hispanics meke up 6.1 percent of the 
vocational school enrollment, which is higher than 
their 5.1 percent representation in the population as 
a whole. Taken together, minority students make up 
about 25 percent of the overall vocational 
enrollment. They are not, however, proportionately 
distributed among programs. Minority students make- 
up less than 20 percent of the students in the 
occupational areas of health, technical and 
agriculture. They also make up less than 20 percent 
of the enrollment in traditionally mixed trade and 
industrial occupations and in traditionally male 
distributive education occupations. By contrast, 
minority students constitute more than 30 percent of 
the enrollment in home economics, and in 
traditionally female occupations in the business and 
office, and trade and industrial occupational areas. 

in sun, these data show somewhat greater female enrollment in 
traditionally male occupations than do the OCR or BOAE data 
(approximately a 3 percent increase in technical areas and an 
8 percent increase in agriculture). However, the proportion 
of men in traditionally female areas is less than shovn by the 
other sets of data. (The exception being approximately a 10 
percent increase in home economics.) In spite of some 
anomalies for a few types of schools in some occupational 
areas, these data reinforce previously existing data in 
showing overwhelmingly traditional enrollment patterns. 

Characteristics of Traditional and Nontraditional Students 

Tables C.9 and CIO, along with Figures C.5 and C.7, 
present data, comparing traditional and nontraditional students 
on the following factors: age, fathers' and mothers' 
occupational level (as an index of socioeconomic status), 
plans after leaving school, marriage plans, and occupational 
preferences. These tables report unweighted data based on 
information given by students in the sample; 

Student Age 

As shown in Table C.8, nontraditional students are 
slightly older than traditional students when data are 
combined across all types of schools. This difference of 
about .7 years is significant at the .02 level; men differ by 
about a year, and women by about half a year, with 
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Table C. 8 

A&a of Traditional and Nontradl tlonal Students 
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Table C. 9 

Socioeconomic Status of Traditional and Nontradl tlonal 

Students 
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Table C. 10 
Students Plans by Occupational Area and 

by Age 
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Figure C, 5 
by Traditional and Nontradl tlonal 
Students 
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Figure C. 6 
Plans for the Future 
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Figure C. 7 

Occupational Preferences of Traditional and Nontradi tlonal 

Students 
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nontraditional students being older in either case. There is 

a smattering of differences within various types of schools 

that are significant at .10 level 8 or beyond. 

Except ih%H Pcati onal centers , where men studying 

non trad itionaTTStcupat ions are about 2 years older than those 

studying traditional occupations , the data underlying each of 

these comparisons differ by less than 1 year. 

Thus, even though there is some evidence of age 
differences between traditional and nontraditional students, 
these differences do not appear to be large. This is true 
across schools for men, for women, and for traditional versus 
nontraditional students overall. It is also true within each 
type of school. With the single exception noted, differences 
reliable at the .10 level reflect age differences of less than 
one year. 

Occupational Level of Parents 

Parental occupations were used as indicators of 
socioeconomic status. A score of from 1 to 5 was given for 
each parent employed outside of the home. A detailed 
description of the categories is given in Appendix C.5. 
Briefly, the levels may be characterized as follows; 



o 


Level 


1: 


laborers and unskilled workers. 


o 


Level 


2: 


semiskilled workers. 


o 


Level 


3: 


skilled workers and lower level supervisors. 


o 


Level 


4: 


proprietors, sales personnel, managers, 
technicians, and teachers. 


o 


Level 


5: 


officials and professionals. 



Table C.9 shows average socioeconomic status, so defined, for 
traditional and nontraditional students overall, and for each 
sex separately. There are no differences between traditional 
and nontraditional students in fathers 1 socioeconomic status 
in any of these comparisons for any type of school or when all 
schools are combined. 

A few differences appear in mothers 1 socioeconomic status 
which are significant at the .10 level; in each case the v 
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8. In the balance of this section, the .10 level will 
frequently be used, but only as a criterion to decide which 
findings to discuss in some detail. For major analyses, data 
for outcomes not significant at this level will also be 
presented? for more detailed analyses, the number of tests 
from which the significant tests were taken will also be 
specified. Moreover, some tests are obviously confounded, 
proper care and caution should be taken in reviewing these 

analyses. (2 
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mothers 9 of nontraditional students have the higher status. 
Differences appear overall and for male students when all 
types of school are combined, as well as within technical 
institutes/ (Due to the obvious confounding, these 
differences are probably all largely ^due to men enrolled in 
technical institutes, or one significant ^finding at the .10 
level among 10 tests.) 

Level of Participation 

Figure C.5 shows the number of hours of vocational and 
other training taken by traditional and nontraditional 
students. The figures for each kind of training are all 
within 1/2 hour per day when data from all types of schools 
are combined. Comparisons significant at the .10 level or 
beyond between traditional and nontraditional students are 
indicated in Figure C.5. Differences significant at the .10 
level in amount of vocational training are found primarily in 
comprehensive high schools where traditional students 
typically are enrolled for more hours than are nontraditional 
students. The greatest difference within comprehensive high 
schools is between men and women studying traditionally male 
occupations-* men receive, on the average, .65 hours more 
training a day. 

Occupational preferences and Plans for the Future 

Figures C.6 and C.7 show, respectively, the plans for the 
future and the occupational preferences of traditional and 
nontraditional students of each sex. Tables CIO and C.ll 
provide a more detailed breakdown of the data. The following 
emerge from an examination of these figures and tables: 

o Overall, as shown in Figure C.6, traditional students 
are more likely to plan to enter the occupation for 
which they are training than are nontraditional 
students. Similarly, nontraditional students are 
less likely to anticipate seeking futher vocational 
training 9 than are traditional students of the same 
sex, and women in traditionally male programs are 
less likely to plan for more training than are men in 
traditionally male programs. On the other hand, 
nontraditional students are more likely than 
traditional students to plan to enroll in an academic 
college program. 

A more complicated picture emerges when one looks 
within occupational areas, however. Within the 
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9. This nay or may not be in the sane occupation in which 
students were enrolled at the tine of the interview. The data 
on student choice suggests that very often it probably is not, 
especially for nontraditional students. 
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Table C. 11 
Students 1 First Choice of Career 
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•hardcore" male areas of agriculture and trade and 
industrial, a greater percentage of men than women 
plan to enter traditionally male occupations for 
which they are training. The men lead by about 10 
percent in either area. The men in traditionally 
male trade and industrial occupations also lead their 
female fellow students by about 10 percent in 
indicating that they will seek further vocational 
training; in traditionally male agricultural 
occupations , however , the women lead the men by 
around 6 percent. In each occupational area, women 
are more likely than men to indicate that they will 
take an academic college program, or that they will 
take any job they can get. Women are more lik^L^ 
than men to indicate that they will enter ti\* \ 

traditionally male technical occupations (52 pedant 
versus 37 percent). These same women trail thefr 
male counterparts by about 8 percent in plans to seek 
further vocational training, but lead them by over 30 
percent in plans to seek academic postsecondary 
education. 



Men studying traditionally female occupations are, in 
most occupational areas, more likely than their' 
female counterparts to plan to enter the field for 
which they are training; differences are about 2 
percent in home economics, 10 percent in health, and 
34 percent in trade and industrial. Only in business 
and office is the situation reversed; there 41 
percent of the women plan to enter the occupation for 
which they are training, as against about 9 percent 
of the men. (The variation in the number of students 
upon which the various percentages are based accounts 
for the fact that, overall, female students are more 
likely than male students to plan to enter a 
traditionally female field for which they are 
training. ) 

o Female students enrolled in traditionally female 
occupations are, except in home economics, more 
likely to seek further vocational training than are 
men enrolled in these occupations. Women, with. the 
same exception, are more likely than men to plan on 
working, but not necessarily in the area for which 
they are training, while men are more likely than 
women to plan to pursue an academic college program. 

o The bottom portion of Table CIO shows student plans 
as a function of age,l° sex, and enrollment. The 
proportion of people planning to enter the occupation 
for which they are training increases with age. In 
each of the three age categories, students enrolled 



10. Three age categories are used: up to 18 years, 
inclusive; 19 to 22 years; inclusive; and 23 years and older. 
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in programs traditional for their sex were more 
likely to plan to enter the occupation for which they 
were training than were non traditional students. The 
figures for traditional/nontraditional students are,\ 
for the three age categories: 18 years, 28.3 
percent/ 20.8 percent; 19-22 years, 56.3 percent/50.0 
percent; and 23 years, 57.5 percent/51.6 percent. 
For traditionally female occupations, the figures for 
women/men are: 18 years, 28.2 percent/13.5 percent; 
19-22 years, 51.7 percent/34.8 percent; and 23 years, 
70.6 percent/61.3 percent. 

While these differences are consistent, it should be 
noted that women studying a traditionally male 
occupation are not strikingly less committed to 
entering the occupation than are men in the same age 
group. Sex differences are greater among those 
studying traditionally female occupations; this is 
most dramatic among those 18 years old or younger 
where the percentage for boys is less than half that 
for girls. 

The only other response category in which there is a 
consistent difference of more than a couple of 
percentage points between traditional and 
nontraditional students is in "college other than 
vocational. " At each age -level, fewer traditional 
than nontraditional students plan to take a 
nonvocational college program. The same is true for 
both traditionally male and traditionally female 
occupations. The figures for men/women in 
traditionally male occupations are: 18 years, 29.2 
percent/40.1 percent; 19-22 years, 25.3 percent/32.8 
percent; and 23 years, 28.8 percent/45.2 percent. In 
traditionally female occupations, the figures for 
women/men are: 18 years, 40.5 percent/45.5 parcent; 
19-22 years, 31.0 percent/34.8 percent; and 23 years, 
22.1 percent/35.5 percent. 

When asked to select first and second choices from 
among a list of occupations, traditional and 
nontraditional students diverged. Over 85 percent of 
the men and about half of the women enrolled in 
traditionally male occupations picked a male 
occupation as their first choice. Conversely, over 
80 percent of the women enrolled in a traditionally 
female occupation picked a female occupation first, 
while about 47 percent of the men did. Figure C.7 
presents detailed information on the first and second 
choices. / 

Generally speaJcing, the same pattern holds when one 
looks within occupational areas. Over 86 percent of 
the men studying traditionally male occupations 
within traditionally male occupational areas picked a 
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male first choice. Of women similarly situated, 46 
percent in trade and industrial picked a tradi- 
tionally male first choice; about 62 percent in 
technical and 65 percent in agriculture did likewise. 

Within traditionally female occupations in home 
economics , 78 percent of the women made a 
traditionally female first choice , but only 33 
percent of the men did. in business and office, the 
corresponding figures were 82 percent and 
38 percent. Only in traditionally female health 
occupations were the preferences of the sexes close 
to equal— 93 percent of the women made a 
traditionally female first choice, as did 85 percent 
of the men. 

The most common choice among students studying 
traditionally mixed occupations was, in mosc areas, a 
w mixed fcccupation. However, with the exception of men 
In health, those students who did not pick a mixed 
occupation overwhelmingly chose an occupation 
traditional for their sex. 

Stereotyped choice is somewhat less among older 
students. First choices made by women 18 years old 
or younger who are studying traditionally male 
occupations is 47 percent male, those 19-22 years old 
the figure is 65 percent; for those 23 years and 
older, the figure is 68 percent. They trail the men 
at each level, however the corresponding figures for 
men are: 88 percent, 87 percent, and 94 percent. Of 
women in the three age groups who are studying 
traditionally female occupations 82 percent, 88 
percent, and 89 percent, respectively, choose a 
traditionally female occupation first; the 
corresponding figures for men are 41 percent, 45 
percent, and 80 percent. 

Viewed overall, women enrolled in traditionally male courses 
were less likely than men in such corses to anticipate 
entering the occupations for which they were training, to 
anticipate pursuing further vocational training, or to pick a 
traditionally male occupation as a first choice. Similar 
r isults obtained for men enrolled in traditionally female 
occupations. The results vary substantially, however, among 
occupational area and age, particularly as regards plans for 
the future. 

Figure C.8 shows the perce r .^e of male and female 
students who plan to work after marriage, and the percentage 
who indicated that marriage (or plans for marriage) affected 
their educational plans, t^omen are somewhat less likely than 
men to indicate plans for working after marriage, whiU the 
largest overall spread being between men and women studying 
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Figure C. 8 
Effect of Marriage on Occupational Choice 
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Table C. 12 

Hale and Fe«a1e Teachers by Occupational Area 
(Unweighted Data) 
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Table C. 13 

Male anc* \ *a1e Teachers by Occupational Area 

(Weighted Data) 
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Table C. 14 
Male and Female Teachers by Type of School 
(Unweighted Data) 
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Table C. 15 
Male and Female Teachers by Type of School 
(Weighted Data) 
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traditionally male occupations (about 10 percent). Women are 
also somewhat more likely to indicate that marriage affects 
their occupational choice, butthe differences. are small. The 
figure shows the breakdown by type of school. Men in 
traditionally male occupational programs are more likely to 
indicate that they plan to work after marriage than are their 
female counterparts. The same may be said of students 
studying traditionally female occupations, except for those 
enrolled in technical institutes. 

Staffing Patterns at the School Level 

Teachers of traditionally male occupations are 
pre dom i nantly men; teachers of traditionally fema l e 
occupations are predominantly women. This is true overall and 
within each occupational area; it is also true for each type 
of school. The situation for traditionally mixed occupations 
is somewhat less clearcut: while there are approximately 
tgual numbers of men and women teaching such occupations, 
pverall, the proportions vary greatly between occupational 
areas , as well as between types of schools. Generally 
speaking, men predominate in mixed fields within traditionally 
male occupational areas, while women predominate in mixed 
fields in traditionally female areas. 

About 60 percent of vocational school counselors are men, 
as are about 50 percent of the feeder school counselors 
sampled. Schools which are devoted entirely to vocational 
education tend to have higher percentages of male counselors 
than do schools with major offerings in other fields. 
Overall, there are few statistically significant correlations 
between School Activity Indexes and the proportion of 
nontraditional male or female teachers. 

Characteristics of Vocational Teachers 

Tables C.12 to C.15 show the number of men and women of 
each sex teaching in traditionally male, traditionally female, 
and traditionally mixed occupations.il The first two tables 
provide, respectively, unweighted and weighted data broken 
down by occupational area; the last two present the same data 
by type of school. 

The following facts emerge from a review of these tables: 

o Overall, more than 96 percent of those teaching 

traditionally male occupations are men, while over 87 



11. Fractional entries appear in the unweighted data as 
teachers were allowed to indicate up to three occupations 
which they taught. A teacher who indicated two occupations 
was counted as 1/2 twice, while a teacher who indicated threa 
was counted as 1/3 three times. 



percent of those teaching female occupations are 
women* Only in junior/community colleges (89.5 
percent weighted; 87.9 unweighted) and in 
traditionally male agricultural occupations (81.9 
percent unweighted , but 97.1 percent weighted) do 
these percentages dip below 90 for men; only in 
business and office occupations does the percentage 
of women go below 80 (77.6 percent weighted; 77.3 
percent unweighted) . 

o While there are approximately equal numbers of men 

and women teaching traditionally mixed occupations/ 
overall, the picture differs substantially when 
occupational areas are viewed separately. Men 
predominate in the traditionally male occupational 
areas of agriculture (97.1 percent for weighted 
data/81.9 percent for unweighted data), and trade and 
industrial (93.0 percent/94.3 percent); the majority 
of teachers in mixed distributive education • 
occupations are men as well (82.5 percent/74.2 
percent). Women are in the majority teaching 
traditionally mixed occupations in traditionally 
female occupational areas, but their dominance is 
less pronounced. The percentages of women, using 
weighted and unweighted data, are: health, 74.1 
percent/81.0 percent; home economics, 86.7 
percent/74.2 percent; and business and office, 55.9 
percent/58.8 percent. 

o Blacks are represented among teachers slightly more 
than in the population as a whole: 11.4 percent in 
the weighted data, 12.75 percent in the unweighted 
data, compared to 11.1 percent in the 1970 census. 
The corresponding figures for Asians and Pacific 
Islanders! ^ are: weighted, .6 percent; unweighted, 
•9 percent; and census, 1.7 percent. For American 
Indians and Native Alaskans^ the data are: 
weighted, ,26; unweighted, .20; and census, .4. 
Hispanics represent .22 percent of the weighted and 
.9 percent of the unweighted totals of teachers 
interviewed in this study. This is much less than 
their 5.1 representation in the population. 

Thus, the sex of teachers follows traditional occupational 
lines quite closely for traditionally male and traditionally 
female occupations, and traditional occupational area lines 



12. Census data include only Chinese, Japanese, and 
Filipinos. 

s 

13. Census data do not include Native Alaskans. 
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for aixed occupations in traditionally male or female areas. 
Marketing and distribution teachers, who work in a 
traditionally mixed occupational area, are predominantly men 
in the present sample. 

Activity Indexes and Sex of Teachers 

Table C.16 shows the correlation of each School Level 
Activity Index with the proportion of men teaching 
traditionally female occupations and the corresponding 
proportion of women teaching traditionally male occupations. 
Correlations significant at the .10 level appear between the 
> internal Affirmative Action index and the percentage of 

nontraditional teachers both in traditionally male and in 
traditionally female fields. Thus, higher levels of 
affirmative action activity goes hand in hand with a higher 
proportion of nontraditional teachers. A significant 
correlation also appears between the Teacher Awareness 
Activities Index and the proportion of males teaching 
traditionally female occupations. The great majority of the 
correlations, however, do not come close to being 
statistically significant at even the .10 level. 

Characteristics of vocational School Counselors 

Tables C.17 and C.18 show the number of vocational school* 
counselors by race and sex, in the various regions and types 
of schools. As used here, 'vocational school counselor" means 
a counselor employed at a school sampled in the present 
study. Often they have duties other than counseling 
vocational students; for some, these other duties may be their 
primary responsibilities. The following findings emerge from 
an examination of the data: 

o About 60 percent of vocational school counselors are 
men; the percentages vary from 59.7 percent to 65.0 
percent among regions of the country in the weighted 
data. Variation among types of schools is more 
substantial, from 56.3 percent to 99.7 percent for 
the weighted data, and from 56.5 percent to 75.0 
percent for the unweighted data (both excluding 
junior high schools). There is a greater propor- 
tion of men at schools devoted principally to 
vocational education— vocational high schools, 
technical institutes, and vocational centers— than at 
schools with more comprehensive offerings — 
comprehensive high schools, and junior/ community 
colleges. The figures are; 75.0 percent against 
57.0 percent in the unweighted data, and 91.2 percent 
against 60.7 percent in the weighted data. 

o Blacks are well represented relative to their 11.1 
percent of the population, making up 18.6 percent of 
the unweighted data, and 16.1 percent of the weighted 
data. The weighted and unweighted figures for Asians 
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Table C. 16 
School Activity Indexes and Proportion of 
Nontradltlonal Teachers 
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Correlation vich Proportion of Moo Teaching 
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Table C. 17 

Sex and Ethnic/Racial Distribution of Vocational 
School Counselors by Region 
(Unweighted Data) 
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Table C. 17 (continued) 
(Weighted Data) 
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Table C. 18 

Sex and Ethnic/Racial Distribution of Vocational 
Counselor by Type of School 
(Unweighted Data) 
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Table C. 18 (continued) 
(Weighted Data) 
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and Pacific Islanders are 2.7 percent and 1.6 
percent; for American Indians and Native Alaskans the 
figures are 2.7 percent and 1.6 percent. These 
figures compare favorably with population values of 
.67 percent and .39 percent for these groups , 
respectively. Hispanics represent 27 percent of 
feeder school counselors sampled (3.5 percent for the 
weighted data); their proportion in the populaticn is 
about 5.1 percent. 

Thus, men are in the majority among vocational school 
counselors, especially in those schools that are strictly 
vocational. When analyses of background experience or 
training were made, there was little reason to conclude that 
counselors of one sex are better prepared. Although a few 
differences in preparation appeared, they represented a 
relatively small proportion of the comparisons made, and did 
not consistently favor members of one sex. 

Characteristics of Feeder School Counselors** 

Tables C.19 to C.20 s.^ow the number of feeder school 
counselors by race and sex, in different regions and types of 
schools. The "type of school" shown in some of these tables, 
and mentioned in the discussion refers to the type of school 
in which the feeder school counselor is located, not the type 
of school selected in the sample, into which the counselor 
places students. A review of these tables reveals the 
following: 

o Overall, there are about an equal number of men and 
women among feeder school counselors. This varies 
dramatically from region to region from a low 27.3 
percent male in the South, to 72.9 percent male in 
the North East. 

Variation among types of schools is from 40.0 percent 
white male to 100.0 percent white male, but the 
extremes are based on five and three cases 
respectively; for school types with over seven 
counselors, the figures are 43.3 percent and 52.9 
percent for junior high schools and comprehensive 
high schools, respectively. 

o Blacks are represented slightly less than in the 
population as a whole— 9.7 percent as against 11. 1 
percent. For Asians and Pacific Islanders, and 
American Indians and Native Alaskans, the figures 
are, respectively, .70 as against .67, and .70 as 



14. A "feeder school counselor" is a counselor working at 
a school from which students attending one of the schools in 
the sample are drawn. 
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Table C. 19 

Sex and Ethnic/Racial Distribution of Feeder School 
Counselors by Region 
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Table C. 20 

Sex and Ethnic/Racial Distributions of Feeder School 
Counselors by Types of Schools 
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against .39. Hispanics make up 1.4 percent of the feeder 
school counselors sampled, ?s against 5.1 percent in the 
population. In summary, men and women are about equally 
represented among feeder school counselors. The situation 
varies substantially, however, from region to region and by 
type of school. 



Summary 

The following are the major findings presented concerning 
enrollment and staffing patterns; 

o In 1978, 7.8 percent of the enrollees in 

traditionally male occupational areas were women, and 
10.9 percent of the enrollees in traditionally female 
occupational areas were men. 



o Since 1972, female enrollment in traditionally male 
technical occupations has increased approximately 3 
percent; female enrollment in traditionally male 
agriculture occupations has increased approximately 8 
percent; and there has been virtually no change in 
traditionally male trade and industrial areas. 

o Since 1972, the percent of females in the 

traditionally female occupational areas has 
increased: Business and office shows approximately a 
5 percent increase; trade and industrial, a 6 percent 
increase; and health, virtually no change. There has 
been approximately a 10 percent decrease in the 
female enrollments in traditionally female home eco- 
nomic areas. 

o Fifty-nine percent of the counselors interviewed at 
the schools sampled were men, as were about 51 
percent of feeder school counselors. 

o Persons of one or the other sex predominate as 

teachers in each occupational area. Comparison of 
data collected in the present study with .ata 
collected in 1974 by the Office of Civil Rights show 
no movement away from traditional patterns. 

o The age of traditional and nontradi tional students 
differs by less than a year. 

o There are no major differences between traditional 

and nontraditional students in terms of socioeconomic 
status as measured by occupational level of parents. 
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There i3 slight evidence that nontraditional males 
have mothers with slightly higher socioeconomic 
status. 

Overall, nontraditional students appear to be more 
ambivalent about their plans for the future. 
Traditional students are more likely to plan to enter 
the field for which they are training. 
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THE EFFECTS OF SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
ON YOUNG WOMEN 



Available information on the status of women in American 
society clearly shows some effects of sex-role stereotyping and 
occupational segregation. As Steiger and Cooper* point out, 
more than 25 percent of all working women could be found in only 
five occupations: secretary, retail sales clerk, bookkeeper, 
waitress and public elementary school teacher. Half of all 
women workers were employed in just 17 occupations (out of more 
than 400), while one needed 63 occupations to account for half 
of male workers. Even so, the role of secondary education in 
relation to the educational and vocational development of young 
women has not received significant attention, seemingly because 
of a lack of interest* 

In the literature on the status of women there is an 
emphasis upon those who complete college, especially pro- 
fessional women, and in the literature on secondary education 
there is an emphasis on the effects of vocational education 
among males. Yet the fact is that fully 80 percent of all 
female enrollments in federally funded vocational education in 
1972 were in homemaking and office fields. This suggests that 
educational policies at the high school level may contribute to 
both sex-role stereotyping and occupational segregation for 
millions of women. 

To gain needed insights into the effects of high school 
curriculum upon young women, this study investigates correlates 
and consequences of high school curriculum through analyses of a 
large number df criterion measures grouped into three domains. 
First is the process of curricular choice (or assignment) and 
includes aa^topics of interest: educational goals, plans for 
work after leaving school, occupational aspirations, and 
attitudes toward high school. Second is persistence in school, 
including not completing school, the transition to college, per- 
ceived adequacy of high school preparation for work, and the 
extent (and nature) of any training received outside of regular 
school. Third is labor market experience, including extent of 
work, unemployment, occupational assignment, and economic 
measures. 



1. J.M. Steiger and S. Cooper, The Vocational Preparation 
of Women . A Report of the Secretary's Advisory Committer on the 
Rights and Responsibilities of Women, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. (Washington: Government Printing 
Office, July 1975.) 
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The Data Base 



The National Longitudinal Surveys of Labor Market 
Experience (NLS) includes information on over 5,000 males aged 
14 to 24 in 1966 and over 5,000 females aged 14 to 24 in 1968. 
This project is sponsored by the U.S. Department of Labor and 
is conducted by the Center for Human Resource Research at The 
Ohio State University and the Bureau of the Census. Seven 
followup surveys have been conducted to date with *he sample of 
females; additional followups are being planned at this writ- 
ing, as well as the drawing of new age-sex panels. For both 
the males and females , a special mailed survey of their high 
schools was also conducted in 1968. The field work consists 
primarily of face-to-face personal interviews with Census 
Bureau staff; response rates have remained high. Of the 5,159 
women interviewed initially in early 1968, about 90 percent 
were reinterviewed in 1972~the fourth followup. Another fea- 
ture of the NLS should not be overlooked. The initial sampling 
design included provision for oversampling the black population 
to facilitate analysis within or between whites and blacks. 
More complete information on the NLS is contained in the dat.a 
bank handbook. 2 

Usage of the NLS data has been extensive, particularly by 
economists, and includes three major studies concerning voca- 
tional education. The first was completed by Stromsdorfer for 
the National Planning Association, 3 and results are also 
reported in Lecht. 4 It confined attention to males and 
touched upon retention in school, transition to college, and 
postschooi economic outcomes. In Grasso, 5 attention is also 
confined to males, and a review and critique of Stromsdorfer 1 s 
economic analysis is included. In Grasso and Shea 6 



2* Center for Human Resource Research, The National 
Longitudinal Surveys Handbook . (Columbus: J5e Ohio State 
University, 1976, revised.) 

3# E.W. Stromsdorfer, Review and Synthesis of Cost- 
Effectiveness Studies of Vocational and Technical Education. 
(Columbus: Center for Vocational and Technical Education, The 
Ohio State University, 1972.) 

4. L.A. Lecht, Evaluating Vocational Education: Policies 
and Plans for the 1970's . (New York: Praeger, 1974.) 

5* J.T. Grasso, Th e Contributions of vocational Education, 
Training and Work Experience to the Early Career Achievements 
of Young Men. (Columbus! Center for Human Resource Research, 
Tne SETS state University, 1975.) 

6* John T. Grasso and John R. Shea, forthcoming , 1979* 
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attention is paid specifically to males and females, and to 
blacks and whites, with respect to curricular differences in 
retention and persistence in school, and a wide variety of 
postschool outcomes. The present paper reports on the findings 
for women from this body of research. 

Female Students 

Reducing sex discrimination in education is not just a good 
thing to do: It is required by law. Title IX of the Education 
Amendments of 1972 provides that "no person . . # shall, on the 
basis of sex be excluded from participation in, or denied the 
benefits of, or be subjected to discrimination under any educa- 
tion program or activity receiving Federal financial 
assistance." 

in fiscal year 1972, the most recent year for which 
enrollment information by sex was required of all States, 
6,422,115 women enrolled in vocational programs constituted 56 
percent of the total. Two of every five female enrollments in 
fiscal year 1975 were in consumer and homemaking subjects, and 
the vast majority of these were taking courses for nongainful 
work. Relatively few of them (one in 10) were in programs for 
gainful occupations such as dietician or day-care aide. 

Within the Federal-State vocational education statistics, 
enrollments are tallied in 130 instructional program areas. 
Ninety-seven of these specialties in 1972 were dominated by ne 
sex (i.e., at least three-quarters of the students were male, 
or at least three-quarters were female). Women were a majority 
in 33 wage earning program areas— nearly all in office work, 
distributive education (sales and related), and allied 
health. 7 

Sex segregation is evident in data on enrollments by major 
program area. Although women accounted for about half of en- 
rollments in 1972, the only major program reflecting this 
division by sex was distributive education (see Table 1). 

Sex segregation is also shown in data on enrollments by 
specialty area. A review of the 15 largest instructional pro- 
grams for males and females in 1972 shows that, except for cer- 
tain business and commercial programs, the largest programs for 
women are related almost one-to-one with the occupations 



7. M. Steele, Women in Vocational Education. Project 
Baseline Supplemental Report. (Flagstaff, Ar.: Northern 
Arizona University, Project Baseline, October 30, 1974.) 
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Table 1 



Enrollments in vocational Education 
Program by Sex, 1972 



Percent 



Program 


Total 


Total 


Female 


Male 


Agriculture 


896,460 


7.7 


5. 4 


94.6 


Distribution 


640,423 


5.5 


45.3 


54.7 


Health 


336,652 


2.9 


84. 7 


15.3 


Home Economics 


3,445,698 


29.7 


91.6 


8.4 


Office 


2,351,878 


20.3 


76.4 


23.6 


Technical 


337,069 


2.9 


9. 8 


90.2 


Trades and Industrial 


2,397,968 


20.7 


11. 7 


88.3 


Special programs 
(Disadvantaged, 
handicapped, etc. ) 


1,304,619 


11.2 


44. 7 


55.3 



Source: U.S. Office of Education publication, "Summary Data, 
Vocational Education, Fiscal Year 1972." 
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where women are concentrated in large numbers. The specialty 
areas with substantial numbers of men generally contain only 
negligible proportions of women. These data are viewed with 
alarm by those who note substantial earnings differences 
between male- and female-dominated occupations in the economy. 
It seems logical to hypothesize that vocational education 
contributes to sex inequalities in the labor market through sex 
segregation in enrollments, which leads to occupational 
segregation and earnings differentials. 

Sex-segregated enrollments in high schools with vocational 
programs are also reflected in data from the National Longitu- 
dinal Surveys. Among high school seniors, for instance, 15 
percent of men but 23 percent of women said they were enrolled 
in either a vocational or commercial program of study (see 
Table 2). Women are heavily concentrated in white-collar , 
clerical programs, while men in occupational areas were congre- 
gated in blue-collar specialties. Relatively few males report 
a white-collar curriculum and, for these few, the precise pro- 
gram area is probably distributive education (i.e., sales or 
marketing) rather than office or clerical work. Because of 
these differences, as well as for ease of exposition, we here- 
after maintain the commercial designation when speaking -of men 
who report such a program , and vocational for the other spe- 
cialties. However, for women we use business and office in re- 
ferring to the white-collar, clerical programs reported by 
women, and vocational for other occupational studies. 

- Int e r est ingly T wom e n in t he NLS failed report" home 
economics as a program of study. In 1968, home economics had 
the largest number of secondary-level enrollments in federally 
assisted vocational programs: Nearly 1.5 million. 8 However, 
a negligible proportion of young women in the NLS report home 
economics as their curriculum: 0.6 percent of those enrolled 
in grade 10 to 12 in 1968. Thus, many students take home 
economics courses^without perceiving them as their program of 
study. 

Also on the basis of NLS estimates, approximately one 
million girls in grades 9 to 12 in 1968 are in a business or 
clerical program, a number not dissimilar from the number of 
federally assisted program enrollments in the service area 



8. K. A. Simon and W.V. Grant, Digest of Educational 
Statistics (1972 ed.). (Washington, D. C. : U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 1973.), p. 43. 
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Table 2 



Curriculum by Grade in School, Sex, and Race: Men (1966) 
and Women (1968) 14 to 24 Years Old, Enrolled in Grades 9-12 



(Numbers in Thousands) a 



Whites Blacks 



Grade 


^4- 


9 


10 


11 


12 


9 


10 


11 


12 












Men 










Mb 




840 


1,493 


1,475 


1,315 


153 


212 


195 


147 


Percent t° 




















Vocational 




5 


8 


12 


11 


6 


13 


18 


18 


Comercial 




2 


2 


4 


3 


3 


5 


4 


6 


General 




57 


48 


42 


39 


82 


64 


48 


50 


College preparatory 




36 


43 


43 


48 


9 


18 


31 


29 












Women 














1,488 


1,780 


1,420 


1,164 


215 


229 


176 


180 


Percent i c 




















Vocational 




1 


1 


2 


4 


4 


7 


2 


2 


Business and office 




8 


IS 


19 


19 


5 


15 


18 


19 


General 




64 


48 


32 


31 


78 


54 


51 


56 


College preparatory 




27 


36 


46 


46 


14 


25 


29 


24l 



Source i National Longitudinal Surveys. 

a. In this table and throughout the paper, nuabers that are shown "in thousands 11 are basad 

on weighted NLS data* 
b« Excludes those for whoa curriculum was not ascertained* 



desiqnated as "business and office": 1.1 million. 9 However, 
in addition to the women reporting a business and office pro- 
gram, well over half of the remainder of NLS female respond- 
ents—or over 2.6 million more high school girls — report having 
taken one or more courses in typing or shorthand. Thus, while 
99 percent of high school business or office seniors say they 
had such course work, the same is true for about three- 
quarters or more of the remaining senior girls (see Table 3). 

Moreover, while black girls were less likely overall to 
take such courses than white, nearly all of the difference by 
race is attributable to two factors. First, there was * much 
higher proportion of black than white girls in a general rather 
than a college preparatory program (e.g., 56 percent of black 
high school senior girls were in the general track, as compared 
to 31 percent of white). Second, any young woman in the gen- 
eral track has a lower than average probability of having any 
typing or shorthand (again, see Table 3). 

Status and Ability Differences 

Several existing studies contain information on the 
characteristics of students in the different high school cur- 
ricula. On the basis of Project Talent data, Evans and 
Galloway report that, on average, the vocational student ranks 
below the student in the general track with respect to socio- 
economic level and ability, and that the college preparatory 
student ranks highest of all. 10 Table 4, derived from pub- 
lished Talent data, reveals that male high school freshmen who 
were pursuing or expecting an occupational curriculum ranked 
below their peers in scholastic aptitude. However, in the data 
for females, young women in business and office programs do not 
conform to this trend. While about 40 percent of girls in the 
general track ranked above the overall median on the aptitude 
scale, this was true of about 45 percent of girls in business 
and office curricula. 

NLS data on high school students in 1968 are consisted with 
the Talent data. Young women with high scholastic aptitude 
and/or from high socioeconomic-level families are very likely 
to enroll in the college preparatory curriculum (see Table 5) . 



9. Ibid., p. 43. 

10. R.N. Evans and J.D. Galloway, "Verbal Ability and 
Socioeconomic Status of 8th and 12th Grade College Preparatory, 
General, and Vocational Students," journal of Human Resources 
(1973) 8(1). 
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Percentage of Women (1968) 14 to 24 Years Old Who Completed One or More Typing Courses, 
by Enrollment Status, Highest Year of School Completed, and Pace 



Grade enrolled 



lis 



•total 



Not in high school 





9-12 


9 


10 


11 


12 


total 


Dropouts 


Graduates 3 














Whites 






All curricula (average) 


55 


18 


50 


72 


82 


83 


63 


87 


Vocational 


67 


b 


b 


b 


b 


52 


b 


87 


Business and office 


85 


24 


82 


99 


99 


99 


93 


99 


General 


52 


20 


50 


86 


87 


79 


57 


89 


College preparatory 


45 


12 


34 


51 


71 


79 


63 


79 














Blacks 






All curricula (average) 


49 


15 


42 


68 


75 


65 


42 


76 


vocational 


47 


b 


b 


b 


b 


48 


b 


61 


Business and office 


86 


b 


79 


92 


99 


92 


78 


97 


General 


41 


12 


31 


71 


69 


59 


38 


70 


Oollege preparatory 


47 


5 


42 


51 


74 


66 


b 


76 



Sources National Longitudinal Surveys* 

a. Includes high school graduates enrolled in college in 1968. 
be Fferoent not shown; base less than 25 sanple cases* 
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Table 4 



Academic Aptitude and by Program of Study , by 
Sex: 9th Grade Students, 1960 



Percent of Students Above Total Population 
Median on Academic Aptitude Scale 



Current car 
Expected Curriculum 


Males 


Females 


College preparatory 


77.4 


74.4 


General 


44.4 


40.1 


Business and Office 


23.4 


45.3 


Vocational 


33.3 


25.9 


Agriculture 


31.1 


7,9 



Source: Project Talent data in J.T. Flanagan, The Identification, Development, 
and Utilization of Human Talents . (Pittsburgh! University of 
Pittsburgh, 1964.) 
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Table 5 



Distribution of Female Students by Curriculun, Race, Socioeconcmic 
Level and Scholastic Aptitude: Women Enrolled in Grades 10-12 in 

1968 (Percentages) 





Whites' Scholastic Aptitude 


Blacks' Scholastic Aptitude 




High 


Mid 


Low 


High Mid 


Low 






Percent in College Preparatory 




High Socioeconomic 
Level 


76 


64 


40 


a a 


a 


Mid SOcl^OHQQe* KuP^j c 

level 


59 


37 


10 


a 69 


20 


Xot# Sod 1 c 
level 


34 


16 


7 


a 22 


20 


- 


Percent; excluding College Preparatory, in 
Occupational auricula (Percentaqu) 




Hlffi Sorfueixi mile 
Level 












Business, office 


0 


9 


0 


a a 


a 


^rational 


16 


25 


27 


a a 


a 


Mid So^^-Q^^HO^fli c 
Level 












Business, office 


7 


0 


8 


a a 


2 


vocational 


38 


36 


28 


a a 


39 


Ia^Soeioeoanciidc 












Business* office 


a 


7 


1 


a 0 


7 


Taxational 


a 


47 


32 


a 49 


18 



a. Percent not Shown; based on less than 25 sample cases. 
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This Table also shows that the distribution of women who were 
enrolled in the remaining curricula, by socioeconomic level and 
aptitude, follows a varied pattern. 



Attitudes Toward School 

In. the NLS base year surveys, the youth were asked about 
their overall attitude toward high school: "All things con- 
sidered, how do you feel about your high school experience? Do 
you like it very much? Like it fairly well? Dislike it some- 
what? Dislike it very much?" Girls were more likely to "like 
it very much" than boys (i.e., 54 percent versus 44). Within 
each sex group, those in the college preparatory curriculum 
were more likely than average to say so. Among women, those in 
occupational curricula were as likely to like school as those 
in the general track (i.e., 51 percent of business and office 
students, 48 percent of other vocational students and 50 per- 
cent of general students). This is in contrast with findings 
for males, where occupational students liked school less than 
did the general students. 

Educational Aspirations 

Data on educational aspirations of female high school 
students show striking differences by curriculum. -First, the 
overall picture: 48 percent of the whites and 50 percent of 
the blacks said they "would like to get" four or more years of 
college (Table 6). Nearly one in four girls would like 2 years 
of college. Thus about th ree— fourths of all the females were 
hoping for postsecondary education. 

By curriculum, two observations are worth making. First, 
black girls within each curricular category showed higher 
aspirations than whites. Second, of the business and office 
students, blacks were relatively unlikely to desire a four-year 
college program, and whites were remarkably unlikely to do so. 

Educational goals ire fostered, in part at least, by 
encouragement and support from parents, teachers, and peers, 
and the women were askec about some of these influences. Those 
in a college preparatory program seem to have been the 
beneficiaries of high levels of encouragement and support in 
comparison with classmates,. For example, 77 percent of the 
white girls in academic programs and 71 percent of the black 
reported that they believed their parents wanted them to 
achieve four or more years of college. The same was true of 
only 38 and 52 percent of the white and black girls in a gen- 
eral program, and of even smaller proportions of youngsters in 
occupational curricula. Among business and office students, 
the figures for white and black women are 26 and 37 percent, 
respectively ; among other vocational students, 17 and 20. 
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Tsbla 6 

Educational Aspirations, jy Curriculun and Bace: 
Homen (1968) Enrolled in Grades 10-12, Base Year 

(Nutber in Thousands) 



. Fercentagec 

12 College College 
. Mmfeer* or leas 2 4+ 

ftiitas 



Vocational 


96 


b 


b 


b 


Businesi and office 


751 


52 


36 


12 


General 


1,663 


40 


30 


30 


Collage preparatory 


1,830 


6 


16 


79 


Total (or average) 


4,364 


28 


25 


48 


Lacks 

Vocational 


22 


b 


b 


b 




100 


35 


38 


28 


General 


312 


35 


22 


42 


Collage preparatory 


149 


4 


13 


84 


Total (or average) 


584 


28 


22 


50 



a. ttcclud as Itu than 1 pament far whom aspiration was not ascertained. 

b. Parent not item; baas lass than 25 sarxpla caaas. 
Ce Datail nay not add to 100 parosnt dua to rounding. 
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Occupational Goals 



Young women were asked about their plans at age 35. After 
a lead-in , "Now I would like to talk to you about your future 
plans," the interviewer asked: "What would you like to be 
doing when you ar* 35 years old?" If the respondent said 
"working," which was true of almost one-fourth of white stu- 
dent* and almost one-half of black, she was asked to name the 
kind of work. If she said "married, keeping house, raising a 
family," or the like which was true of about two-thirds of 
whites and one-third of blacks, a further question was asked: 
"Sometimes women decide to work after they have been married 
for a while, if you were to work, what kind of work would you 
prefer?" Even after this, some expressed no occupational 
aspiration (e.g., "Don't plan to work"). 

The pattern of responses, conceived as plans for work, was 
used for an index of intentions to work at age 35. Results 
with the index reveal substantial differences between the 
races, for young black women were clearly planning for work 
more than were young whites. v However, there seem to be no dif- 
ferences by high school curriculum. This suggests that, al- 
though young women in vocational programs may be conceived as 
having a stronger orientation to a career than their peers, the 
effects of other factors on plans at 35 roust be taken into ac- 
count, such as higher education, marriage and motherhood. At 
the same time, enrollment in an occupational curriculum during 
high school may simply not constitute evidence of intentions of 
working at age 35. For example, those in business and office 
programs may be developing skills primarily for use in the 
period immediately following high school. 

Looking at those female students who specified a type of 
work desired at age 35, it is clear that occupational goals 
differ by curriculum. While 45 percent of all high school 
females desire professional and technical work, including 
teaching, this is true of only 9 percent of business and office 
students, but of over 70 percent of college preparatory students 
(see Table 7). In addition, while 37 percent of all high 
school females want clerical work, including secretarial jobs, 
this is true of only one in six, college preparatory females, 
but of more than three out of four business and office students. 

In view of these differences, it is not surprising to find 
differences in other measures related to the occupation. Bus- 
iness and office students desire jobs that are stereotypically 
"female jobs* €9 percent of^ them desire jobs irr which over €0 
percent of incumbents are female, while only 57 percent of 
other vocational students and only 54 percent of general stu- 
dents desire such heavily stereotypic jobs. The jobs wanted by 
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Table 7 



Oca pa tier Desired at Age 35 b? High School Curriculum: 
Fanales Enrolled in Grades 10-12 in 1968 



Percent in 

Selected 

Categories 




High School Curriculum 




Total Vocational 


Business, 
Office 


College 
Preparatory 


General 


Major category: 












Professional, technical, 
kindred 


45 


47 


9 


74 


33 


Clerical, kindred 


37 


JJ. 


77 


16 


40 


Service workers 


10 


18 


7 


5 


15 


All other categories 


8 


24 


7 


5 


12 


Sex-stereotypic : 












Parade jobs 

(80% or acre of workers 
in the occupation are 
fanales) 


53 


57 


69 


46 


54 


Median occupational earnings: 










$8,000 or more 


10 


15 


2 


15 


9 


$6,000 to $8,000 


28 


34 


9 


41 


24 


$4,000 to $6,000 


57 


26 


86 


42 


60 


Under $4,000 


5 


25 


2 


2 


7 


Weighted ranter 4,978 


119 


861 


1,989 


1,983 



125 



94 



business and office students are also low paying in comparison 
with jobs desired by their peers: 88 percent of business and 
office students desire jobs typically paying less than $6,000 
per year, while the analogous figures for other vocational and 
general students are 51 and 61 percent, respectively. 

However, regardless of curriculum, the jobs desired by 
these young women strongly suggest occupational segregation by 
sex. Occupational goals were coded in the NLS according to th 
1960 Census classification scheme. Although there are 297 pos 
sible codes, only the nine shown below are needed to account 
for over two-thirds of the job preferences of the girls in 
grades 10 to 12 in 1968. 







Percent 


Secretary (Code 342) 




21 


Teacher (182,183,184) 




20 


Clerical and kindred, 




9 


not elsewhere classified 


(370) 




Professional nurse (150) 


8 


Hairdresser (843) 




5 


Sales clerk (394) 




4 


Social and welfare workers 


(171) 


2 


Total, top 9 




69 



Moreover, despite great publicity about women's role in 
recent years, these 1968 NLS data do not seem to be out of 
date. As reported in a recent Gallup Youth Survey, the top 10 
career preferences of teenage girls skill include: secretary, 
teacher, nurse, social worker, and cosmetologist/hairdresser, 
"other medical,* veterinarian, fashion design/modeling, doctor 
and business. By contrast, the top ten choices of boys, in 
order, were: skilled worker, engineer, lawyer, teacher, pro- 
fessional athlete, musician, architect, farmer, doctor, and 
military. 11 

In the national survey of 32,000 youth sponsored by the 
American College Testing Program in Spring 1973 12 the "pre- 
ferred occupations" of girls were also found to be more re- 
stricted than boys 1 and mirrored the present "reality" of the 



11. The Kappa n , October 1976. 

12. D.J. Prediger, J. D. Roth, and R.J. Noeth, "Career 
Development of Youth: A Nationwide Study," Personnel and 
Guidance Journal 53 (2), October 1974, pp^ 9 9* 



labor market. When occupational goals were categorized into 25 
"job families" by the ACT investigators, they found that . . 
over half of the llth^grade girls choose occupations falling in 
only 3 of the 25 job families: clerical and secretarial work, 
education and social services, nursing and human care." 13 
Only 7 percent of the girls aspired to occupations falling into 
the "technologies and trade" cluster of job families, where 
nearly half of the boys' preferred occupations were located. 
(Similarly, only 7 percent of the boys aspired to occupations 
in the 3 job families in which the girls 1 preferences centered. ) 

Recent efforts to expand career horizons among women may 
yield less than expected. A 1976 study of adolescent girls in 
Indiana discovered that, even while believing that girls now 
could enter many of the occupations previously dominated by 
males, the respondents were still more likely to desire the 
traditionally female careers. 14 Another study conducted 
during the 1974*75 school year sought to locate 10 "pacesetter" 
secondary schools, those that had succeeded in attracting young 
women into nontraditional areas. The study could not find any 
"pacesetter" schools. The authors reported that they did 
locate some high schools enrolling at least five females in one 
or more nontraditional fields, but even in these cases the 
females had not "enrolled in 'hard core 1 male programs (such as 
construction, metalworking, or auto mechanics), but in 'gray 1 
areas such as vocational agriculture, printing, industrial 
chemistry, or television arts. w1 ^ 

Persistence in High School 

It has frequently been argued by proponents of vocational 
education that these programs promote completion of high 
school. To investigate this question with the national data, 
we performed a multiple regression relating high school com- 
pletion to curriculum, aptitude, socioeconomic level, and 



13. Ibid. , p. 100. 

14. M.H. Mitchellr Attitudes of Adolescent Girls Toward 
Vocational Education . v Final Report to the State Board of 
Vocational and Technical Education of Indiana. (Bloomingtons 
Indiana University, June 1977.) 

15. J.J. Kaufman and others. Attempts to Overcome Sex 
Stereotyping in Vocational Education ! (University Park, Pa. : 
Institute for Research on Hainan Resources, The Pennsylvania 
State University, November 1976), p. U 
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type of community, using cross-sectional data for NLS females 
out of school at the 1972 followup survey. Attention was 
restricted to those who completed at least 10 years of 
schooling, to minimize the possibility of associating effects 
to the general track by default. Results with such a model 
show positive effects on the completion of high school for both 
business and office programs and for other vocational programs, 
but only for white females. Among the black females, the 
occupational program effects are positive, but not significant 
(see Table 8). 

Pregnancy and marriage among NLS young women rank as 
significant reasons for ending (or, at least, interrupting) 
schooling, as evidenced in data for young women out of school 
in 1968, using a measure of the coincidence of the birth of a 
first child and schooling termination. Over one-third of NLS 
female high school dropouts are accounted for by this measure 
(see Table 9). Interestingly, college preparatory high school 
dropouts were more likely to leave school for marriage and/or 
pregnancy than were those from other curricula, presumably be- 
cause they were less likely to leave for other reasons. At 
each attainment level, the percentage of black women who bore a 
child within 1 year of leaving shcool was higher than for 
whites. These findings emphasize that pregnant teenagers and 
young mothers comprise a special category of those with special 
needs. 

The point is that many pregnant girls are advised (or 
required) to stay away from school; poor options are offered 
(e.g., one hour of homebound instruction per week); and should 
a girl wish later to reenter school, she is often reassigned to 
a continuation or adult school, often with a limited evening 
program at some distance from home. Many of these young women 
have a very great need to acquire education or training which 
will allow them to support themselves and their children. 

Educational Attainment 

While the preceding section addressed the relationship 
between curriculum and dropping out of high school, this part 
addresses influences on educational attainment. Regressions 
are performed with three alternative attainment criterion 
measures and a common set of independent variables; scholastic 
aptitude, socioeconomic origin, and a set of dummy variables 
for both area of residence atage 14 and most recent high 
school curriculum. The residence variables are: (1) A14R, 
lived on a farm or ranch or elsewhere in the country; (2) A14T, 
lived in a town or small city under 25,000 population; and (3) 
A14CTY, lived in a large city of 100,000 or more. (The refer- 
ence group, is A14S, having lived in a suburb of a large city 
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Table 8 



High School CanpletiLon: Regression Results* on 
Cross-Sectional Data for Females Out-of-Srtool in 
1972 With at Least 10 Years of Schooling Ccnpleted 
(Standard Errors in Parenthesis) 



Explanatory 
V&riables 



— -» 

SnQ 


wute 


Black 


Statistics 


Ponies 


Females 


Scholastic aptitude * 


.002** 


.0015 




(.0005) 


(.0012) 




.02** 


•03** 




(.003) 


(•009) 


Vocational b 


.08* 


.04 




(.045) 


(.09) 


Business and 






officab 


.09** 


.03 


Qollage preparatory^ 


<:$. 






(.02) 


(.04) 


Ratal 0 


.05** 


.06 




(.02) 


(.05) 


anil town? 


.04** 


.01 




(.01) 


(.05) 


large city 0 


.02 


-.05 




(.02) 


(.04) 


Constant 


.40 


.45 


R2 


.09 


.04 


P 


27.91** 


3.94** 


N 


2.289 


546 


Mean (Y) a 


.91 


.85 


SD <Y)« * 


.28 


.36 



a. De pe n d ent variable if oo J "1" for these %too had completed at least 
the twelfth grade, and "0" otherwise. 

b. Reference group: general curriculum. 

c. Reference group: respondents living in small city or suburb at age 14. 

• Significant at .10 level (2-tailed t-test, except for scholastic aptitude 
and eoci osccnend c origin} • 

** Significant at .05 level. 

12:* 
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Table 9 



Percentage of School Leavers Mho Bore a Child Within 1 Year of Leaving 
School, by Race, Highest Year of School Carp le ted, and High School 
Curriculun (Most Recent) ; Wanen (1968) Not Enrolled in School, Base Year 



Highest year catpleted 
10 & 11 12 13 to 15 



Whites (average) 


3D 


1 T 
11 


Id 


Vocational 


a 


a 


a 


Business and office 


34 


8 


a 


General 


32 


ii 


18 


College preparatory 


47 


14 


17 


Blacks (average) 


44 


28 


22 


Vocational 


a 


32 


a 


Business and office 


31 


23 


a 


General 


41 


29 


28 


College preparatory 


a 


29 


21 



a. Percent not shown: baseless than 25 sarqple cases l 
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or In a city of 25,000 to 100,000 population. ) Curriculum 
is also represented by a set of dummy variables: (1) VOC, vo- 
cational; (2) COM, commercial; and (3) CP, college preparatory. 
The reference category is GEN, or general curriculum. 

The dependent variables include two dichotomous measures: 
(1) 13+, whether a person completed 13 or more years of regular 
schooling; and (2) 13+/TNG, whether the respondent completed 13 
or more years or had some postschool training. The third de- 
pendent variable is HSC, highest year of school completed, 
measured in continuous form. Because the analysis is re- 
stricted to respondents who had completed at least 10 years of 
education, this ranges from 10 to 20. 

The regression results are presented for women in Table 10. 
Three variables dominate the results: Scholastic aptitude, 
socioeconomic origin, and whether enrolled in a college pre- 
paratory program in high school. Each positively influences 
attainment. 

Concerning completion of one or more years of college, 
three of the four occupational curriculum coefficients are 
negative and significant: -.12 and -.14 for B&O (business and 
office) among whites and blacks, respectively; and -.19 for 
vocational programs among black young women. Interpreted 
literally, these results would mean that these students from 
occupational curricula are between 12 and 19 percent less 
likely than those from the general curriculum (i.e. , the 
reference group in this model) to complete any years of 
college. . These results suggest that the occupational programs 
may have an independent, net negative impact on attainment of 
formal postsecondary schooling. 

Concerning completion of any years of college or any 
training outside regular school, none of the occupational cur- 
riculum coefficients is statistically significant (i.e., not 
different from the effects of the general track). Thus, 
expanding the definition of "attainment" to include nonformal 
postsecondary education or training erase? the negative result 
previously obtained for occupational studies. Indeed, it also 
weakens the effects of origins and aptitudes, as witnessed by 
the smaller coefficients here than before, and reducer the po- 
tency of the model generally, as shown in the much lower per- < 
centages of variance explained (i.e. , R 2 ). 

With respect to the number of years ^f- formal schooling 
completed, none of the occupational coefficients is significant. 
Thus, even though occupational curricula are associated with 
lover probabilities of women completing any years of college, 
their positive influence on completing high school that was 
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Table 10 



Educational Attainment and Poet-School Training: 
Regres ,.„o Results for Women U972) a 
(St dare Errors in Parenthesis) 



1 H 1 

ERIC 



Ye. -J of Schooling or Training 


Explanatory 




Whites 






Blacks 






Y - 






Y = 




variables 


Y - 


13+/ 


y « 


Y - 


13+/ 


Y - 


and 


13+ 


Training 


Highest Year 


13+ 


Training 


Highest Yeax 


Statistics 






Completed 




Completed 




(1.0) 


(1,0) 




(1,0) 


(1,0) 


Scholastic Aptitude 


.006** 


.004** 


.03** 


.007** 


.003 


.02** 


Socioeconomic Origin 


(.001) 


(.001) 


(.00) 


(.001) 


(.002) 


(.00) 


.06 


.04** 


.21** 


.06** 


.05** 


.17** 


Vocational 0 


(.005) 


(.006) 


(.02) 


(.01) 


(.01) 


(.03) 


.03 


.03 


.30 


-.19** 


-.008 


-.30 


Business and 


(.06) 


(.08) 


(.26) 


(.09) 


(.12) 


(.30) 


-.12** 


.02 


-.09 


-.14** 


.02 


-.24 


Office" 


(.02) 


(.03) 


(.08) 


(.04) 


(.06) 


(.15) 


Chllege Preparatoryb 


.33** 


.24** 


1.27** 


.26** 


.18** 


.85** 


Rural 0 


(.02) 


(.03) 


(.09) 


(.05) 


(.06) 


(.17) 


.08** 


-.02 


.35** 


.09** 


-14** 


.32* 


TomrC 


(.02) 


(.03) 


(.10) 


(.05) 


(.06) 


(.17) 


.04* 


-.05* 


-.15* 


-.02 


-.12* 


-.11 


City° 


(.02) 


(.03) 


(.09) 


(.05) 


(.07) 


(.18) 


..06** 


.04 


.25** 


-.05 


-.06 


-.32** 




t.02) 


(.03) 


(.10'. 


(.05) 


(.06) 


(.16) 


Constant 


-1.11 


-.21 


7. T 


-.92 


-.03 


9.24 


R2 


.41 


.16 


.36 


.20 " 


.10 


.20 


P 


200.48** 


45.51** 134.75** 


29.47** 


6.91' * 


15.23** 


N 


2,289 


1,927 


1,927 


546 


447 


447 


Mean 00. 


.40 


.67 


12.77 


.30 


.60 


12.26 


SD (Y) 


.49 


.47 


1.76 


.46 


.40 


1.35 



a. Restricted to those out of school uho had oonpleted 10 or more years of school. 

b. Reference group: general currlculun. 

c. Reference group: respondents living In snail cicy or suburb at age 14. 

* Significant at .10 level (2- tailed t-test except for Scholastic Aptitude and Socioeconomic Origin), 
** Significance at .05 level. 
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documented earlier (i.e., among whites at least), seems to have 
served as an offsetting influence, such that there is no clear 
statistically significant relationship with total years of 
schooling completed* 

Postschool Training 

Paying explicit attention to the relationship between 
curriculum and the nat*:.* and extent of postschool training is 
not only valuable in *ts own right, but needs to be done in 
order to interpret curriculum effects on postschool labor market 
outcomes* As indicated earlier in findings from research with 
NLS data, while the vocational program may have a net negative 
impact on the amount of formal postsecondary schooling com- 
pleted, opportunities for postschool training may serve as 
attractive alternatives, or substitutes for academic studies. 

The NLS data show that young women received training after 
high school from such sources as business and technical 
schools, adult education, and company-sponsored training pro- 
grams. Nearly half of both white and black women (i.e., 48 and 
47 percent, respectively) with 10 to 15 years of school had 
done so by 1972 (see Table 11). 

Participation in postschool training varied with level of 
formal schooling* Among whites, for example, only 33 percent of 
high school dropouts had some training, while over 50 percent 
of high school graduates did, and the same pattern holds for 
blacks. Furthermore, the type of training received varied by 
level of schooling. Among women of either race, those who had 
gone to college tended to gain training of a "professional or 
technical" nature, while those with high school diplomas tended 
toward clerical or secretarial types of training (see Table 12). 

Among the high school graduates who did not go to college, 
several differences are related to curriculum. Women from col- 
lege preparatory programs were more likely to receive some 
training, and, among whites at least, were more likely to re- 
ceive "professional or technical" or "clerical" training. 
Women from business and office high school programs tended 
toward clerical or secretarial training, presumably to supple- 
ment the skills gained in school. There were no extraordinary 
differences among women from the general curriculum in the 
amount or type of training received. 

It is also interesting to examine results for the general 
and college preparatory high school graduates according to 
whether they had received any typing or shorthand in high 
school. Surprisingly, the receipt of typing courses during 
high school seems to be related to a greater likelihood of re- 
ceiving additional training. In fact, the proportions receiv- 
ing postschool clerical or secretarial training are invariably 
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Table 11 

Percentage of Respondents Reporting Post-School 
Training, by Highest Year of School Conpleted. 
High School Oirriculvm (most recent) , and Race: 
Wanen (1972) Not Enrolled in School. 

(Nutber in Thousands) 



Whites 



Blacks 





NunDer 


Percent 

scne 

training 


NUnber 


Percent 
scne 

training 


10 to 11, total (average) 


2,303 


33 


661 


38 


12, total (average 


Jf 501 


52 


771 


51 


Vocational 


129 


42 


39 


46 


Business and office 


2,061 


54 


160 


60 


General 


2,844 


46 


454 


46 


College preparatory 


1,354 


64 


112 


66 


13 to 15, total (average) 


1,643 


51 


141 


66 


10 to 15, total (average) 


10,447 


48 


l f 573 


47 



a. Percent not reported; base less than 25 satqple cases . 
Note: Data pertain to wanen 18 to 29 years old in 1972. 
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Tebla 12 

Percentage of Respondents Reporting Training Outside Regular 
School, by Highest Ytar of Sdml Conpleted 1972, High Sctool 
Curriculua (most recent) , and Race: woman Not Enrolled, 1972. 



Feroent reporting 



Sena Type 

training 

(undup- Prof • , 

Highest year and Ntwbar in licatad tech., Cleri- Skilled 

curriculum thousand* count) mgr. gal manual Othar 



ttiitea 







33 
j<j 


K 

Zm 


10 


c 

p 


20 


12, total (average) 


6,501 


52 


16 


26 


7 


18 


Vbcaticnal 


129 


42 


H 


14 


3 


25 


Boa. and Office 


2 : 061 


54 


14 


31 


5 


19 


General 


2,844 


46 


12 


22 


8 


16 


^/typing, ehorthand 


2,071 


49 


12 


24 


8 


19 


w/o typing, ■jmuviuu 


766 


36 


12 


15 


6 


8 


Collage preparatory 


1,354 


64 


27 


30 


10 


20 


w/typing # ehc&llmd 


913 


70 


28 


33 


12 


26 


tj/typing, ehorthand 


441 


52 


27 


21 


8 


8 


13*15 total (average) 


1,643 


51 


31 


18 


4 


17 


Blacks 

10-11, total (avenge) 


661 


38 


8 


9 


5 


27 


12, total (average) 


771 


51 


15 


25 


9 


18 


Vbcational 


39 


46 


9 


17 


3 


27 


Bus. aad office 


160 


60 


21 


29 


9 


22 


General 


454 


46 


14 


20 


9 


15 


w/typing, ehorthand 
w/o typing, ahochand 


278 


45 


14 


22 


7 


14 


175 


46 


13 


18 


12 


18 


112 


66 


16 


45 


9 


18 


w/typing, ehorthand 


80 


72 


17 


56 


11 


15 


w/typing, Aorthand 


32 


50 


14 


18 


3 


24 


1>15, total (average) 


141 


66 


26 


33 


7 


30 
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higher for those with typing or shorthand during high school 
than for those without: for white college preparatory women 
the figures are 33 versus 21 percent; for white general cur- 
riculum graduates they are 24 and 15: and the analogous 
figures for blacks are 56 versus 18 and 22 versus 17 percent. 
Thus, information on amounts and types of postschool training 
received by young women suggests that training after high 
school may supplement the program of study taken in school. 

Labor Force Participation 

Although results from the NLS show that about 19 of every 
20 male respondents no longer in school were either working or 
seeking work at each NLS survey, the data for women reveal a 
different pattern. Many do not participate in (or seek) paid 
employment because of family responsibilities. Others work . 
part time, usually by choice, but sometimes because of the work 
opportunities available to them. Such patterns, by level of 
education and most recent high school curriculum, are of inter- 
est in their own right, in addition, they represent an 
important area for examining curricular differences in economic 
outcomes • 

NLS data for 1972 reveal that, by and large, the more 
education a woman has completed, the greater the likelihood of 
her participation in the labor force and of working full time 
rather than part time. Concerning the high school graduates 
only, the participation rates of those with different curricu- 
lum backgrounds were quite similar to one another, but the per- 
centage of employed women working full time (35 or more hours 
per week) was higher among former occupational students than 
among their peers. The full-time rate was especially high 
for white women from "other vocational" programs and for blacks 
from business and office studies. 

Differences in these rates reflect, of course, underlying 
variation in marital and family status. White business and 
office graduates were more likely than other whites in 1972 to 
be "married with children," but less likely to be "not married 
with no children" (i.e., single, divorced, widowed without 
children); overall, the difference in white labor force partic- 
ipation rates between business and office graduates and general 
graduates was one percentage point. Black business and office 
graduates were less likely than their general peers to be 
"mprried with children," but more likely to be "not married 
with children;" the overall difference in black participation 
rates was only two percentage points. Thus, among both races, 
counterbalancing influences lead to similarities in labor force 
participation. Even so, of women who work, vocational and bus- 
iness and office graduates are still more likely to be full 
time than are general graduates (e.g., among whites the rates 
are 87, 75, and 72 percent, respectively). 
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Unemployment 



Analysis of the relationship between high school curriculum 
and unemployment among males in the NLS led to mixed findings. 
Specif ically, a number of different measures of unemployment 
experience were used, and results with the different measures 
were found to vary. 

However, the young women's results were found to 
consistently point to one conclusion. The graduates from oc- 
cupational programs (most of whom were from the business and 
office area) were less likely to be unemployed at the various 
surveys than were the general curriculum graduates. Also, of 
those unemployed at each survey date, the spells of occupa- 
tional program graduates were on average shorter than those of 
their peers. 

Occupational Attainment 

Earlier we presented data on the types of work that female 
high school students said in 1968 they desired to have when 
they reach age 35. In this part, we review the occupations 
actually held in 1972 by those who were out of school. Table 
13 is devoted to high school graduates without any college. As 
shown, very high proportions of business and office graduates 
held clerical jobs (74 percent of the whites and 60 percent of 
the blacks). These were jobs earning high "typicality 9 ratings 
(e.g., 65 percent of the white business and office graduates in 
our data were in occupations where over 80 percent of all work- 
ers are female). Interestingly, a high proportion of black 
college preparatory graduates also held clerical and 
traditionally female jobs. 

At the same time, other vocational graduates (whites, at 
least) and black general curriculum graduates were especially 
likely to hold blue-collar positions. Jobs held by these 
groups showed the lowest sex-typicality ratings, but even here 
it was more that 40 percent who worked in predominantly female 
occupations. 

He can broaden our view in Table 14 by reviewing the 
occupations held by women with various levels of schooling. As 
shown, while only 2 or 3 percent of women with 10 or 11 years 
of school hold professional or technical jobs, this is true of 
much higher proportions of those with 13 to 15 years of school- 
ing (30 percent of whites and 21 of blacks). And, while over 
half of those with 10 to 11 years hold blue-collar or service 
jobs, very few of those with 13 to 15 years held such jobs. 
Much of the variation seems to reflect improved opportunities 
for high school graduates over dropouts. 
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Table 13 



°«upation on Current Job (not last job if not alloyed) , by 
High School Curriculum and Race: Wcran Not in School in 
1972 Who Had Ccnpleted Exactly 12 Years of School. 

(Nixrfcer in Thousands) 



Occupation group 
and sex typicality 



Business, College 
Total Vocational Office General Preparatory 



Major group (percent) 

Professional, technical 
Clerical * 



Service 
Bluejrc olla r 



Typicality 
Occupation 80-100% female 60 

3,597 



47 

106 



Whites 



6 


5 


5 
74 


5 


11 


60 


29 


52 


55 


7 


14 


3 


8 


8 


14 


12 


11 


16 


15 


13 


40 


7 


19 


11 



65 
1,180 



56 
1,384 



58 
854 



Major group 

Professional, technical 

Clerical 

Sales 

Service 

Blue-collar 



Typicality 



408 



16 



Blacks 



3 


a 


6 


2 


2 


49 


a 


60 


41 


68 


2 


a 


1 


2 


0 


20 


a 


18 


24 


5 


26 


a 


15 


31 


25 


51 


a 


55 


44 


62 



98 



213 



56 



a. Percent not shown; base less thiin 25 sanple cases. 
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Tfeble 14 

Occupation on Current (or last) Job by Highest Year of School 
Completed and Race: Wcroen not Enrolled in 1972. 







Hbran 








12 


1*1 iff 

13-15 




years 


years 


years 


Whites (nunber) 


532 


3,597 


1,614 


Prof, tech* (Percent) 
Managerial 


2 


5 


30 


2 


2 


4 


Clerical 


38 


60 


43 


Sales 


4 


7 


4 


Craftsmen 


3 


1 


0 


Operatives 


17 


9 


3 


Household 


6 


3 


2 


Service 


24 


14 


13 


Farm 


1 


0 


0 


Laborers 


1 


0 


0 


Blades (nunber) 


149 


408 


163 


Prof, tech 4 (Percent) 
Mmagerial 


3 


2 


21 


1 


1 


2 




22 


5Q 


54 


Sales 


1 


1 


2 


Craftscen 


0 


2 


0 


Operatives 


24 


20 


9 


Household 


9 


4 


0 


Sarvioe 


38 


20 


10 


Faun 


0 


0 


0 


laborers 


2 


1 


1 



a. Detail nay not add to 100 percent due to rounding. 

b. Category was not included for womn. 
* Lees than 0.5 percent. 
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The occupational distributions of employed women by their 
level of schooling also reveal some interesting differences by 
race. Among both high school dropouts and high school gradu- 
ates, blacks' are more likely than whites to hold blue-collar 
and service jobs, and are less likely than whites to hold 
clerical jobs* This is not the situation among those with some 
college. Here, blacks are more likely than whites to hold 
clerical jobs, and are about as likely as whites to hold blue- 
collar or service j'bbs. However, in every stratum, young black 
women are less likely than whites to have professional or 
managerial work* 

Economic Outcomes 

This section analyzes the impact of curriculum on economic 
outcomes: In hourly rates of pay, in annual wage and salary 
earnings, and in two measures conceived as proxies for long-run 
labor market outcomes (the Bose socioeconomic index of the oc- 
cupation held, and the 1969 median earnings of full-year incum- 
bents)* Regression analysis is used, and explanatory variables 
include measures of aptitude, socioeconomic origins, extent of 
work experience, whether received postschool training, tenure 
with the employer, whether full time and whether the wages 
covered by a collective bargaining agreement* Also, a measure 
of the sex typicality of the occupation is occasionally 
included* 

Results of the comparable analyses of men indicated that 
participation in an occupational curriculum during high school 
makes for little difference in the criterion measures, as 
compared to completion of a general program* This is not so 
among young women* The evidence suggests strongly that there 
are economic benefits to vocational education among females* 

Selected regression results; are shown in Table 15* The 
results for the business and office program (i.e., "B6072" in 
the table) show a $.27 advantage in hourly wage for whites, and 
$•26 for blacks* The impact on annual earnings is also great: 
$665 for whites, and $683 for blacks* Each coefficient is 
statistically significant* Results for the other measures of 
long-run labor market position alio indicate a positive effect 
for white women (but not black)* These results can be inter- 
preted to mean that female business and office graduates enjoy 
a clear economic advantage over comparable graduates from the 
general curriculum* 

Unfortunately, we cannot report results for graduates of 
other vocational programs, because sample sizes are too small* 
As for the effects of other variables not shown in the Table, 
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Table 15 



Selected Onstandardized Regression (Sufficients: Wbraen, 
Not Enrolled 1972, Sqployed for Wages or Salary 1972, 
With Exactly 12 Years of Schooling, by Race* 

(Standard Errors in Parenthesis) 



Dependent 

variable 

White: 
Hourly rate of pay 
Wages or salary f past 12 norths 
fioee occupational index 
1969 full-year earnings^ 

Blades: 
Hourly rate of pay 
tfages or salary, pest 12 norths 
Boee occupational index 
1969 full-year earnings 



Curriculum 

B usi n es s , College "~ 
Vocational Office Preparatory 



b 


.27** 


.24** 




(.08) 


(.10) 


b 


665** 


225 




(181) 


(219) 


b 


3.34** 


-.03 




(.84) 


(.99) 


b 


262** 


198 




(127) 


(150) 


b 


.26** 


b 




(.12) 




b 


683* 


b 




(365) 




b 


-.30 


b 




(1.90) 




b 


-182 


b 




(216) 





a. agression control for other variables Ust-nrt in the text. 

b. Coefficient not r e p o rted ; inadequate sanple cases. 

c. agression coefficients represent the net difference between each 
curriculum shown and the general curriculum 

d. Refers to typical earnings in the respondent's occupation t i.e., 
median 1969 earnings of all female full-year workers in the 
occupation, firan the decennial Census. 
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the receipt of any postschool training seems to add about $.10 
per hour to rate of pay (though the coefficient is significant 
only for whites) and the longer-terra consequence of training 
may be even more substantial, since it is found to exert a 
positive effect upon the Bose occupational index for both 
races. Also, both the quantity of work experience and the 
number of years of service with the current employer seem to 
have positive economic effects. 

It is also unfortunate that an analysis of the effects of 
curriculum among the high school dropouts and among those with 
some college was not possible, because the numbers employed in 
1972 were too small' to permit analysis of curricular differ- 
ences in these dimensions. From at least one perspective this 
was to be expected, for we have previously documented the 
smaller than average likelihood of former occupational curricu- 
lum graduates either dropping out of high school or of 
completing any college. 

We can, however, abstract from curriculum to investigate 
the effects on wages and earnings of women holding stereo- 
typically female jobs. As we observed above, of the high 
school graduates, those from the business and office programs 
held such jobs and enjoyed a clear advantage in both hourly 
wage and annual earnings over those from the general track. 
More than this, we find that results from wage and earnings re- 
gressions demonstrate that the impact of employment in sex- 
typed occupations is not a simple or a straightforward matter. 

As shown in Table 16, both wages and earnings rise with the 
level of education, and so does the index of typicality of 
occupation. For instance, the mean value of the index for 
those with 10 to 11 years, 12 years, and 13 to 15 years of 
schooling is 69.3, 74.8, and 77.6, respectively. Thus, higher 
levels of education of the women are associated with not only 
higher levels of wages and earnings, but also a greater likeli- 
hood of holding a traditionally female job. 

However, within each educational level, the relationship 
between wages (or earnings) and the index varies. To illus- 
trate, we use our regression results for women at each level of 
schooling to simulate the effects of a change from a job in 
which only 33 percent of all the incumbents are females, 
to a "typically female" one (i.e., 66 percent are females). 
Among high school dropouts, this change would result in a loss 
of $.33 per hour and $639 per year. Among high school gradu- 
ates, the loss in hourly wage would be $.10, but there would be 
no significant difference in annual earnings. Among those with 
less than the baccalaureate degree, there Wbuld be no signifi- 
cant difference in hourly wage, but a gain of $529 in annual 
earnings. Also, as shown in the Table, the effects vary by 
race. 
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Tfel* 16 



Ef facts of Brployment In Stereo t^-pically Female Occupations 
on Hourly Rate of Pay and Anpual Wage and Salary Earnings of Women, 
fay Level of Education and Race 



Level of Education Race 





16-11 
years 


12 13-15 
years years 


ttxites"" 


"Blacks 




All Races 




12 Years 


Results fran wage regression 












Mean hourly wage 


$2.25 


$2.58 


$3.35 


$2.58 


$2.54 


Mean % female* 


69.3 


74.8 


77.6 . ^ 


75.2 


69.3 


Staple oorrelaticn 


-.305 


-.049 


.009 


-.062 


.081 


Partial regression coefficient 


-.010 


-.003 


♦.002 


-.003 


.000 


(t-<mlue) 


(-2.94) 


(2.04) 


(0.30) 


(-2.05) 


(0.07) 


Regression n 


80 


559 


171 


474 


119 


Results from earnings regression 












Mean earnings 


$3,215 


$4,174 


$5,510 


$4,158 


$4,284 


Mean t £ emale a 


69.4 


74.5 


75.5 


75.0 


68.3 


Sixqple oorrelaticn 


-.263 -.014 .052 


-.021 


.063 


Partial regression coefficient 


-19.2 


-2.9 


15.9 


-3.5 


2.1 


(t-value) 


(-2.27) (-0.99) 


(1.91) 


(-1.06) 


(0.33) 


Regression n 


77 


558 


135 


445 


109 


Estimated effects of change of occupation from one 
33% fsnele to on* that is 66%. 


that is 






... in hourly wage 
... in annual earnings 


-.33 
-639. 


-.10 
n.s. 


n.s. 
♦529. 


-.10 
n.s. 


n.s. 
n.s. 



a. Refers to the nean of the following: each respondent was assigned a value 
according to her 1972 occupation - namely, the proportion of all workers in 
that occupation who are females, taken from 1970 census data. 

n.a. Refers to "no significant difference." 
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Stated differently, our regression results suggest that 
female high school dropouts in traditionally female jobs are 
earning less than their peers, both per hour and per year. 
However, female high school graduates in traditional jobs earn 
less per hour (but not per year) than their peers. And females 
with some college in traditional jobs actually are earning more 
per year then their peers. 

*As shown earlier, the occupations of women vary by their 
level of schooling. Thus, even among women in traditional 
jobs, the precise occupations held by those with some post- 
secondary education are not the same occupations that are held 
by high school dropouts. For instance, the occupations of those 
with 13*15 years of school include types of nurses and teachers 
as well as secretaries and clerks. The occupations of those 
with 12 years of school include secretary, clerk, operative, 
bookkeeper, attendant (hospital and other) , and office machine 
operator. Finally, those of the high school dropouts include 
attendants (hospital and other), sewer and stitcher 
(manufacturing), operative, and clerk. 



The findings indicate first that the meaning of vocational 
education enrollment information is different for young women 
than for young men. Despite the fact the the "consumer and 
homemaking" area contains the largest enrollments in federally 
reimbursable vpcational education, fewer than 1 percent of 
young women in the National Longitudinal Surveys identified 
home economics as their high school prdgram* of study. 

Of the female high school students enrolled in occupational 
subjects, the vast majority were in the "business and office" 
specialty area. In addition, over four-fifths of the remain- 
ing, nonvocational females reported receiving courses irt typing 
and/or shorthand during high school. 

As compared to young women in the general curriculum, the 
vocational students are characterized by an intent to complete 
high school and not to go to college. Findings reveal that 
they «re r in fact, more likely to graduate and less likely to 
enter college. 

Also, it may be said that the occupational goals of 
vocational students are heavily sex stereotypic, compared to 
their peers 1 , and in fact, vocational students hold typically 
female jobs after leaving school. 1 However, despite being 
employed in traditionally female jobs, the business and office 
graduates enjoyed higher wages and suffered less unemployment 
than their peers from the general track (i.e., who completed 
high school and did not go to college). 



Summary 




It was found within every curriculum group that at least 
two-fifths of the high school graduates not entering college 
worked in sex-typed jobs, but working in •female' 1 jobs did not 
necessarily mean lower wages than working in non-sex-typed oc- 
cupations. As stated, business and office graduates were espe- 
cially likely to do so, but enjoyed important advantages. 
Also, of women with some years of college (but less than a 
baccalaureate degree), those working in "female" jobs earned 
more per year than those working in less heavily stereotypic 
jobs. 

Accci* *ng to these findings, young women in high school 
face important dilemmas. They seem to understand that non- 
traditional fields are somewhat more open today than histori- 
cally. Indeed, they may feel pressured to exercise nontradi- 
tional options due to emphasis in the national media. Stili, 
the available evidence on their career plans and on their 
choice of high school curriculum fails to indicate any signifi- 
cant response on their part to perceptions of broader options. 
It would seem that traditional factors and socialization 
continue to exert some influence. 

More than this, our results show economic benefits to 
business and office programs. Both the wide availability of 
jobs in this field that facilitate easy entry and reentry, and 
the wage advantages that can be expected to continue attracting 
young women, irrespective of consequences in terms of occupa- 
tional sex segregation. According to NLS data on women with 
less than a four-year college degree, enrolling in a different 
high school curriculum reduces the likelihood of a tradition- 
ally female job only moderately and does lead to lower 
pay. 

It is interesting to reflect on the implication of our 
findings for the hypothesis mentioned at the outset: That 
secondary-level vocational education contributes to sex in- 
equalities in the labor market. This was based on the notion 
that sex-segregated enrollments lead to occupational sex segre- 
gation f.nd earnings inequities. Of course, our findings con- 
tradict this simple hypothesis in many respects. 

To criticize vocational education for sex segregated 
enrollments in the belief that this will somehow help young 
women is, according to the evidence, misguided. Rather, to 
develop new hypotheses based on a clear understanding of the 
options available to young women now and in the future, as well 
as on young women's own needs, would seem to be a more 
pi miaing endeavor. 
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SOME LONG-RUN LABOR MARKET EFFECTS 
OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
ON YOUNG WOKEN 



Most studies have been unsuccessful in finding persistent 
and strong effects of vocational education on the labor force 
prospects of men, although short-term effects have been 
identified. 1 Of the few that have looked at young women, 
the recent Grasso and Shea study 2 found some labor market 
benefits of vocational education. Young women who were in a 
commercial curriculum in high school earned mora during the 
first few years after high school. The potential implications 
of such a finding for sex equity in vocational education make 
further exploration of the association between occupational 
training in high school and the labor market prospects of men 
and women important. 

The research reported here was conducted as part of a 
larger study of the effects of high school experience on the 
occupational choices and later life chances of young women and 
men who did not attend college, focusing on equity issues. 3 
Curriculum was one of the most important high school variables 
examined. In the Grasso and Shea, and others studies, there 
are a number of methodological problems that might limit the 
ability of researchers to identify curriculum effects. First, 
many studies did not have a control group — that is, comparable 
individuals who did not obtain vocational training. Using 
data from a representative youth sample, selecting from them 
those who did not later attend college, and controlling in a 
multivariate framework for a number of factors that are found 
to influence high school curriculum choice allow us to reject 
a number of alternative explanations for the effects of 
curriculum we may find. In addition, selecting a sample only 



1. See, for example, Robert F. Taylor, "The Effects of 
Vocational Education, " testimony before the Subcommittee on 
Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Education, September 24, 
1980. 

2. John T. Grasso and John R. Shea, Vocational Education 
and Training: Impact on Youth (Berkeley: Carnegie Council on 
Policy Studies in Higher Education, 1979). 

3. Sandra L. Hofferth, "High School, Occupational Choice 
and Sex Equity. * Working Paper 1303-02 (Washington, D.C.: 
The Urban Institute, 1980). 
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of youth who do not later attend collage gives us a control 
group for studying the effects of vocational education at 
the high school level, if there are any direct effects, 
they should be strongest among these youth. Second, not 
enough time may have passed in most studies to accurately 
assess whether vocational programs would have long-term 
impacts. This is especially important for young women who 
spend a portion of their postschool years out of the labor 
force. Of course, the short-term effects of vocational 
programs are important; however, it is also important to 
know whether and how quickly they decay and, in comparison, 
how youth who make alternative choices fare in the long run* 
Third, the time periods in the previous studies may not have 
been carefully enough defined. High school programs might 
have some impact on men and women at early points, but not 
at later points after high school, and vice versa. By 
explicitly defining points of time after high school we should 
be better able to compare the results of several studies to 
see whether the results differ because of the time points in 
which youth are interviewed, or whether the results differ for 
other reasons. Fourth, previous studies have focused on 
employment and earnings. They have not looked at the sex 
typicality of the occupations youth choose and its 
implications for their later well-being. He hypothesized that 
entry into less sex-typical occupations would be advantageous 
for noncollege women, and that vocational training might lead 
to entry in such jobs. 

Data and Methods 

The data in this study come from the National Longitu- 
dinal Surveys of the Labor Market Experiences of Young Men and 
Women. These consist of a national sample of 5,000 men and 
5,000 women who were 14 to 24 in 1966 and 1968, the initial 
years of the surveys. With the exception of 1974 and 1976 for 
women, and 1972 and 1974 for men, the interviews were 
conducted annually. Data for this study were available 
through the 1975 interviews, giving 8 years for women, 9 for 
men. Steele retention has been very high, with 82 percent of 
the young women, and 76 percent of the young men remaining in 
the survey after the 1975 interview. 

From these data we selected a sample of young men and 
women who were out of school in the firsl survey year and who 
had not completed any college by the last year of the survey. 
For these individuals we defined three points, approximately 
3r 5, and 10 years after their senior year in high school. 
Thie approach was taken to make the data comparable to studies 
such as the National Longitudinal Survey of the High School 
Class of 1972, which interviewed a grade cohort. Data were 
obtained from each individual at each time point. Not all 



individuals are in the sample at all time points, but most are 
in for at least two points. Since this may present problems 
of comparability, our sample was restricted to only those 
youth in the survey at both points when studying changes over 
two time points. 

The National Longitudinal Surveys grouped the high school 
curricula as reported by respondents into four categories 
(Table 1). About one-third of all youth are enrolled in a 
college preparatory curriculum. About half were enrolled in a 
general curriculum. Youth in this curriculum take academic 
and nonacademic subjects, but are provided with neither a 
specific training program to facilitate getting a job, nor a 
level of academic training high enough to facilitate entering 
college. This curriculum constitutes the comparison group in 
the analysis. In this study we focused on the 13 to 20 
percent of all students who were in occupational curricula. 
The NLS divides occupational programs into two distinct 
categories; a commercial program, which is primarily 
secretarial, and a vocational program. The latter is 
dominated by the trade and industrial specialities such as 
carpentry, but also includes technical programs (electronics), 
agriculture, health, occupational home economics, and 
distributive education (marketing). These two occupational 
programs are highly sex segregated. In the National 
Longitudinal Surveys, 10 percent of men and 2 percent of women 
were enrolled in vocational programs. Three percent of men 
were enrolled in commercial programs compared with 19 percent 
of women. Within these programs there was also substantial 
segregation by sex. Women in vocational programs wjere 
enrolled in clothing, commercial art, and home economics, 
while men were enrolled in technical and trade programs. 
Within the commercial program, "men are more likely to be in 
accounting and women in secretarial programs. Although these 
data represent school experiences during the 1960's and early 
1970*8, they are not unrepresentative even today. The 
proportion of females in typically male vocational courses has 
doubled in the last decade; however, the absolute proportion 
is still small, about one in 10 is a women. 4 



4. Project on Equal Education Rights (PEER), In America's 
Schools It's Still A Man's World (Washington, D.C.: PEER, 
1979). 
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Table 1 

High School Curriculum of All Youth 



Men Women 
Voe.tlon.1, NEC* ^£ Pjrcent N^-RFcent 

t total, Wood, 

Electrical, Mechanical, 

Othar Building Trades 236 5 0 0 

j Clothing, Commercial 
Art, Distributive 
Education, Home Economics 0 

Commercial: Secretarial and NEC* 137 

College Preparatory 1,627 

General 2,320 

TOTAL 4,550 



a. Not elsewhere classified. 
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61 


1 


3 


887 


19 


36 


1,562 


33 


51 


2,170 


46 


100 


4,724 


100 
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Of course , the distribution of our noncollege sample 
differs from that of all youth. Because most of those in 
college preparatory curricula went on to college, a much 
smaller proportion of out-of -school youth who did not attend 
college had been in a college preparatory curriculum in high 
school and a larger proportion had been in general and 
occupational curricula (Table 2). 

Table 3 presents a model of the factors and events 
hypothesized to affect the later employment, occupations, and 
wages of noncollege youth. 5 This diagram indicates that the 
labor force outcomes we consider here are merely the last step 
in a considerably longer chain of events and circumstances. 
Variables to the left of occupations and wages and to the 
right of high school experience in the diagram are 
contingencies that condition the effects of high school 
experience on labor market outcomes. 6 Those to the left of 
high school experience in Table 3 serve as important controls 
for initial differences between youth in different curricula. 
They are all included in the wage and occupation equations 
reported here. 

The two labor market outcomes on which we focured are 
occupation and wage. Occupations are defined in this study 
by the female proportions in 1970. The variable used in these 
analyses is continuous , ranging from no females to 99 percent 
female in an occupation. In reporting the results we refer to 
occupations with fewer than 23 percent female as "male sex 
typical," those with more than 53 percent as "female sex 
typical." Those between 23 and 53 percent female we refer to 
as "mixed" occupations. 7 In this study , women were in jobs 
that average 68 to 74 percent female; men were in jobs 
averaging 13 to 19 percent female (Table 4). 



5. In this model all early events affect all later 
events , but no later event or variable affects earlier events 
or variables in the chain, i.e., the model is recursive. 

6. The effects of school curriculum on these intervening 
variables is reported in Hofferth, "High School, Occupational 
Choice and Sex Equity." 

7. In 1970, 38 percent of the labor force was female. If 
men and women were equally distributed in all occupations, 
almost half of all women would be employed in mixed 
occupations as we have defined them; the remaining half would 
be distributed equally in male and female jobs. 
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v Table 2 

Proportion in Each High School Curriculum 
of Noncoliege Youth 



Women Men 

White Black White Black 

Vocational .02 .04 .15 .17 

Commercial .35 .17 .04 .03 

College .13 .10 .12 .06 

General .50 .69 ,69 .74 



0-1 
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Table 3 

Model of the Post-High School Attainment Process 



to 

Ui 
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ERIC 



Background 

Ability 

Environ- 
ment 

School 

Character- 
istics 



Marriage 



Training 



High 
School 
Experience 



High 




School 




Graduation 





Occupation 




Children 




Work 
Experience 



Table 4 



Proportion Female in the Occupations of Noncoilege Youth in 
Yaars After High School 







3 Years 


• 

5 Years 


10 Years 


White 


Women* 


.74 


.74 


.74 


Black 


Women 


.69 


• 69 


.68 


White 


Men 


.18 


.16 


.13 


Black 


Men 


.18 


.19 


.18 



1 h 7 
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There is substantial variation in earrings among male and 
female youth, none of whom attended college. Their average 
wages 10 years after high school ranged from $3.97 per hour 
for black women , to $7.59 per hour for white men (Table 
5). 8 Rather than decreasing, the sex difference in wages 
increased over the decade after high school. 

The proportion of females in each respondent's occupa- 
tion and the respondent's wages were regressed in linear form 
on a set of dummy variables representing high school 
curriculum (general curriculum was the comparison category) 
and on a set of contingencies and control variables 3, 5, and 
10 years after high school, separately by race and sex. 9 In 
addition, the log of the respondent's wages was regressed (in 
nonlinear form) on the curriculum dummies and on the same set 
of control variables and contingencies. Differences in results 
from the linear and nonlinear regressions were small. Results 
of the nonlinear analysis are presented later in the text and 
in Table 7 as the percentage difference in wages between a 
person who was in a given curriculum and the one who had been 
in a general curriculum in high school. 

Results 

Occupation Proportion Female 

Table 6 shows the percentage point difference in the 
occupation proportion female associated with having been in a 
vocational, college, preparatory or commercial curriculum 
compared with having been in a general curriculum in high 
school. Three and 5 years after high school, curriculum is 
associated with the occupation proportion female for black men 
only. Three years after high school, black men who were in a 
college preparatory curriculum in high school work in 
occupations with 17 percentage points more women than those 
who were in a general curriculum. Five years after high 
school black men who were in vocational programs and in 
commercial programs work in occupations with a higher 
proportion of women than those who were in a general 
curriculum in high school (9 percentage points and 19 
percentage points, respectively). 



8. 1979 dollars. 

9. The analyses were restricted to those who reported an 
occupation and earnings. 
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Table 5 

Hourly Wages of Noncollege Youth (1979 dollars) 
in Years After High School 







3 Years 


5 Years 


10 Years 


Whit* 


Woman 


4.09 


4.20 


4.55 


Black 


Women 


3.68 


3.93 


3.97 


White 


Men 


5.60 


6.20 


7.59 


Black 


Hen 


4.42 


4.67 


5.47 
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Curriculum 



Table 6 

:fect on Proportion Female in Occupation 
in Years After High School 



3 Years 



5 Years 



White Women 
Black Women 
White Men 
Black Men 



10 Years 
Vocational -20 
Vocational -20 



College +17 



Vocational + 9 
Commercial +19 



Table 7 



Curriculum Effect on Wages 
in Years After High School 



3 Years 



5 Years 



10 Years 



White Women 

Black Women 
White Men 
Black Men 



Percent 

Commercial + 8 
Vocational -28 



Vocational + 7 



College +12 
Vocational -26 

Commercial +19 
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Ten years after high school curriculum is associated with 
the proportion female in respondent's occupation for women, 
but not for men. Both white and black women who were in a 
vocational curriculum in high school are employed 
in occupations with about 20 percentage points fewer women 
than those who were in a general curriculum. 

Hourly Wages and Occupation Proportion Female 

The proportion of women in an occupation and their wages 
have been found by other researchers to be linked. ^0 we 
also found such an association in our sample. Ten years after 
high school, a 10 percentage point increase in the proportion 
female in an occupation is associated with a drop in hourly 
wages amounting to 2 to 3 percent for white and black men and 
women. 

However, being in an occupation with a smallefc^propor- 
tion of women does not appear to have raised the hourly wages 
of white and black women who were in other vocational programs 
in high school. Rather, their wages are substantially lower 
(Table 7). They may be in less "female-typed" occupations; 
however, they are in the less "desirable* of these occupations. 

Hourly Wages 

Curriculum does not appear to influence the hourly wages 
of young men or women 3 years after high school, controlling 
for other factors. Five years after high school the effects 
appear. Table 7 shows the percentage wage difference 3, 5, 
and 10 years after high school between youth who had been in a 
commercial, college preparatory, or vocational curriculum and 
those who had been in a general curriculum. 



10. Carol L. Jusenius, "The Influence of Work Experi- 
ence, Skill Requirement, and Occupational Segregation on 
Women's Earnings," Journal of Economics and Business 29 
(1976-1977) : 107-115; Andrea H. Beller, "Occupational 
Segregation by Sex: Determinants and Changes," University of 
Illinois at Urbana, Department of Family and Consumer 
Economics, April 1980; Grasso and Shea, Vocational Education 
and Training: Impact on Youth . 
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White women who were in commercial programs earn wages 
higher by $.32 per hour (8 percent) than those who were in a 
general curriculum 5 years after high school, while those who 
were in a vocational curriculum earn $.77 per hour less (28 
percent). Ten years after high school, the positive effect of 
commercial curricula on young white women has disappeared* 
Instead, young white women who were in a college preparatory 
curriculum in high school earn $.51 more per hour (12 percent) 
than those in a general curriculum. As in the fifth year 
after high school, those who' were in other vocational 
curricula earn $1.10 (26 percent) less per hour than those in 
the general curriculum. 

Curriculum does not affect the wages of black women 5 
years after high school. Ten years after high school young 
black women who were in a commercial curriculum in high school 
earn $.81 more per hour (19 percent) than those who were in a 
general curriculum. Those who were in vocational programs 
also earn less, but the effect is not statistically 
significant. 

Five years after high school young white men who were in 
vocational programs in high school make $.61 (7 percent) more 
per hour than their peers who were in a general curriculum. 
Curriculum has no effect 10 years after high school on the 
wages of white men. 

There is no effect of curriculum on the wages of black *en 
5 or 10 years after high school. 

Wage Growth and Change in Occupational Segregation 

Even if their absolute levels of wages do not differ by 
curriculum, having been in one high school curriculum or 
another may be associated with greater or lesser growth in 
wages over a given time period relative to having been in a 
general curriculum. To consider this possibility, we looked 
at the effect of curriculum on the growth in earnings and on 
change in the proportion female in- the occupations held by 
young men and women between 3 and 5, and 5 and 10 years after 
high school. 

Change in Occupation Proportion Female 

No significant change in the proportion female in the 
occupations of black or white women occurred between 3 and 5 
years after high school (Table 8). The same was true for the 
occupations of white women between 5 and 10 years after high 
school. Black women in a""vocational curriculum in high school 
moved into less female-typed occupations between 5 and 10 
years after high school, relative to those in a general 
curriculum. 
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College 
General 
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Table 8 

Curriculum Effect on Change in Proportion^of Ranales in OoafMtions 



White 
Women 



Blade 

Women 




10 



10 



White men in a commercial curriculum in high school moved 
into more male-typed occupations between 3 and 5 years after 
high "school, with no change between 5 and 10 year after high 
school. 1 

Black men in vocational and col lege' preparatory curricula 
in high school moved into more male-typed occupations between 
3 and 5 years after high school, but no change occurred in the 
following period. Black men in commercial curricula experi- 
encftfl no change between 3 and 5 years, but between 5 and 10 
- years after high school they moved into less male-typed 
occupations. 

Except for black males in commercial curricula, men tended 
to move into more male-typed occupations over the decade after 
high school. Except for black females in vocational 
curricula, women tended to stay in highly female-typed 
occupations. Even for black males in commercial curricula and 
black women in vocational curricula, these changes are not 
enough to move women into male-typed occupational or malffi 
into female-typed occupations. The largest changes move men 
and women into tt\e "integrated" occupations. In addition, we 
have shown earlier that, contrary to hypothesis, women who 
were in a vocational progam and who entered less female-typed 
occupations do not receive higher wages as a result; nor do 
black men entering less male-typed jobs receive lower wages. 

Changes in Wages 

Relative to changes in the wages of those who were in a 
general curriculum, between 3 and 5 years after high school 
the hourly wages of white women who were in a vocational 
curriculum declined, only to rise again between 5 and 10 years 
after high school (Table 9). The hourly wages of white women 
who were in a commercial curriculum rose between 3 and 5 years 
after high school, staying the same between 5 and 10 years. 
Between 5 and 10 years after high school jKhe wages of white 
women who were in a college preparatory curriculum rose, 
although they had remained the same between 3 and 5 years 
after high school. 

The wages of black women who were in a college prepara- 
tory curriculum declined over the period 3 to 5 years after 
high school but rose again between 5 and 10 years after high 
school. The wages of black women in commercial curriculum 
remained the same in the former period and rose in the 
latter. There was no change in the wages of those in a 
vocational curriculum over the entire period. 

The wages of white men in a vocational curriculum in high 
school increased substantially over the period 3 to 5 years 
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Table 9 

Curriculum Effect on Wage Growth 




General 



3 5 10 3 5 10 
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after high school an£ remained constant between 5 and 10 years 
after high school, relative to the wages of those in a general 
curriculum. 

The wages ht black men in a vocational curriculum stayed 
constant relative to those in a general curriculum between 3~\ 
and 5 years after high school, .and *ese between 5 and 10 yearts 
after high school. The wages of black men who were in * j 
commercial and college preparatory curricula were essentially 
constant between 3 and 5 years after high school; however, * \ 
both declined in the 5 to 10 year period after high school x 
relative to those of men who were in a general curriculum. 

The benefits (or harm) to white women and men of occu- 
pational programs in high school appear in the first 3 to 5 ' 
years after high school while the effects of occupational 
programs on black men and women appear later, between 5 and 10 
years after high school. The benefits of college preparatory 
programs for white women first appear between 5 and 10 ye^rs 
after high school. The fact that black women start their 
families earlier than white worien may account for their \ 
delayed commercial curriculum effect. The trend among black 
women (Table 9) also suggests that some wage benefits o? 
having been in a college preparatory curriculum may appear 
after the tenth year. Of course, from data at only three time 
points we can't establish trends with any confidence. We 
obtain a better picture, however, of the wage and occupation 
dynamics that produced the differences in occupations and 
wages 5 and 10 years after high school reported in Tables 6 
and 7. 

Conclusions 

Occupational training in high school does affect the labor 
force prospects of men anil some women in the short run . White 
women who were in commercial programs and white men who were 
in other vocational programs earn more 5 years after high 
school than their #>eers Who were in a general curriculum, 
controlling for a number of other ways in which these groups 
might differ. White women in other vocational programs earn 
less. Occupational training in high school does not affect 
the long-term prospects of men. The wages of men who were in 
different curricula in high school do not differ significantly 
10 years later. In contrast, the long-term effects on white 
women differ from the short-term errects. The positive effect 
on wages fox* white women of having been in a commercial 
program has disappeared by 10 years after high school, while 
the negative effect on wages of having been in a traditionally 
female vocational program such as homemaking remains strong. 
Young women in the latter programs wind up in less traditional 
jobs without the benefit of higher wages. The effects of 
curriculum on the wages of black women are somewhat 
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different. Black women in commercial programs do earn more 10 
years later than those who were in a general program in high 
school. However, the evidence from the chaoge analysis 
suggests that the impact of curriculum on blacks appears 
somewhat later in the decade after high school than it does 
for whites — not until the fifth year is any wage change 
associated with high school curriculum significant. If so, 
then we would expect that the trend for black women would 
follow that for white women. That is, the positive effect of 
training for secretarial positions will disappear as the 
long-run, substantially negative effect of segregation into 
dead-end jobs in the relatively low-paid female wa<|fj Sector 
increases. Unfortunately, at the time these data Wr£ 
collected, few women were in nontraditional vocatioiSlri 
curricula in high school, so no test could be made as the 
impact of participation in nontraditional occupational 
cUrri ula on the later wages of young women. 

By the tenth year after high school the same factors 
associated with the higher wages and earnings of those 
attending college (having been in a college preparatory 
curriculum) also predict the labor market success of young 
white women not attending college. Besides those who were in 
a college preparatory curriculum, those with higher abilities, 
those who spent time in homework, those with a positive 
attitude toward high school, and those who spent time in 
extracurricular activities all had higher hourly wages than 
their peers 10 years later. 11 

These results suggest that young white women who receive 
the basic schooling of those later going to college will be 
the most successful. There are a number of reasons why this 
might be the case. Rosenbaum suggested that the socialization 
of those in college preparatory tracks is quite different from 
those in other tracks. The former receive a better education 
and have more rewarding experiences in school. 

In fact, he found that the former became more 
differentiated in ability, the latter, more homogenous. 12 
Second, Bowles and Gintis suggested that the factors 
associated with the later labor market success of individuals 



11. Hofferth, "High School, Occupational Choice and Sex 
Equity. " 

12. James F. Hosenbaum, Making Inequality; The Hidden 
Curriculum of High School Tracking (New York: John Wiley and 
Sons, 1976). 
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are motivational and attitudinal, rather than either ability 
or skill related. 13 Those in the college preparatory 
curriculum tend to have the highest motivation. Of course, 
there is a third possibility, and that is that labor market 
barriers reverse the initial gains of women who took 
commercial programs in high school relative to those in a 
general curriculum. That is, if secretarial positions were, 
in fact, not dead-end at all, but were a stepping stone to 
advancement in an organization, their initial gains might not 
disappear over the decade after high school. However, it has 
also been argued that, although it may increase employment, 
very specific skill training is, in the long run, detrimental 
to the waqes of the employee, while advantageous to the 
employer. 14 At the same time, more general training 
benefits the worker, with little impact on the employer. 15 
Employers are hypothesized to hire "trainability" (general 
skills) among males, but to hire "training" (specific skills) 
among females, 16 which might explain the weak effect of 
vocational education in high school on the wages of males and 
its stronger effect on the wages of females. To the extent 
to which discriminatory barriers are broken, however, 
trainability should become more important in hiring women as 
well, perhaps reducing the impact of learning specific skills 
in high school on their later wages and earnings. 



13. Samuel Bowles and Herbert Gintis, Schooling in 
Capitalist America (New York: Basic Books, 1976). 

14. We did not find any significant effect of occupa- 
tional curriculum on the employment or unemployment of black 
or white men or women 3, 5, or 10 years after high school. We 
did find that white women in commercial curricula in high 
school accumulated more work experience relative to those in a 
general curriculum (Hofferth, "High School, Occupational 
Choice and Sex Equity"). 

15. W. Norton Grubb, "The Phoenix of Vocational 
Education: Implications for Evaluation," in The Planning 
Papers for the Vocational Education Study , ed. National 
Institute of Education (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1979), pp. 195-215. 

16. SUe E. Berryman, "Vocational Education and the Work 
Establishment of Youth: Equity and Effectiveness Issues" 
(Santa Monica: Rand Corporation, 1980). 
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HIGH SCHOOL TRACKING AND VOCATIONAL STEREOTYPING: 
MEANS OF SOCIOECONOMIC PLACEMENT 



Introduction 

This paper focuses on "sex equity* and "occupational 
stereotyping," but as these are relative terras, the analyses 
are meaningful only when placed into a general framework. As 
will soon be obvious from the data, women's education, 
employment, and earnings need to be compared not only to those 
of men, but the discrepancies in the data for blacks and 
whites are so large that we have also subdivided the sexes by 
race* Thus, the analyses presented below will compare the 
following groups: white males, black males, white females 
and black females. 

The results we present here are extracted from a study on 
vocational schooling and labor market outcomes performed for 
the National Center of Education Statistics and concerns 
educational determinants of women's labor market 
situations. 1 

This study's data base is the National Longitudinal Study 
of the High School Class of 1972. 2 The last followup data 
were collected in 1976. Changes in education,, employment, and 
earnings for women and minorities over the past few years may 
have altered some specific findings, but our general results 
are still valid. 



1. Contract Number 300-78-0546. D.E. Wiley and A. 
Harnischfeger, High School Learning, Vocational Trai :ing, and 
What Then? (Evanston? CEMREL, Inc. , 1980.) 

2. The original study was initiated and carried out by 
the National Center for Education Statistics, U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. That study was conceived 
as a survey of a representative, national sample of high 
school seniors and their schools, using questionnaires that 
were completed by the seniors at their schools during spring 
of 1972, and simultaneously by school officials. Questions 
directed at the pupils focused on their backgrounds, 
experiences, attitudes, and plans; ability tests were also 
administered to them. Questions directed at school officials 
attempted to characterize the school's programs and 
facilities. Information from the school's records about the 
individual pupils who were tested and responded to the 
questionnaires was also collected. 

The population that the study attempted to sample wes all 
twelfth-graders enrolled during 1972 in all public and private 
schools in the 50 States and the District of Columbia. 
The initial sample survey has been followed by four additional 
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High School Track Selection 



The entrance of one of three traditional high school 
tracks — academic* general, or vocational — is a very crucial 
point in a student's life. Prior achievement, student 
preferences, counseling and program availability are factors 
influencing this selection. Nearly all students reside in 
school districts that offer all three tracks, although the 
opportunities of courses and programs within them are quite 
varied. Thus, track selection seems to be determined more by 
characteristics and not by the track availabilities. 

How is the high school population divided into tracks? A 
decomposition of the 1972 high school population reveals that 
males and females and blacks and whites are differentially 
represented in the three tracks 3 (Table 1). In terms of the 
total proportion of males among high school seniors, males are 
slightly overrepresented in the academic track. But this is 
solely due to a large overrepresentation of white males, since 
minority males are underrepresented in the academic track. 
White females are also enrolled in the academic track at a 
higher rate" than their high school population quota, and black 
females are enrolled in the academic trac' at a lower rate. 

The general track has an overrepresentation of minorities 
of both sexes and of males, due to the presence of minority 
males. White male students are in this track at their 



surveys of the originally sampled individuals and of a 
specially selected supplemental sample designed to compensate 
for defects found in the original sample and in the 
implementation of the original survey. The primary sample 
originally consisted of 1,200 schools and was targeted to a 
maximum of 18 pupils per school. In actuality, 1,044 schools 
and 17,726 pupils participated, of whom 16,683 completed the 
questionnaire. The supplementary sample consisted of 257 
additional schools and 4,450 additional pupils. First 
followup (October 1973) questionnaires were sent to 23,654 
individuals and were completed by 21,350. The second (October 
1974) and third followup (October 197$) questionnaires were 
completed by 20,872 and 20,194 individuals, respectively. 
These questionnaires focused on the living conditions, work 
experiences,, education and training, military service, family 
status, life experiences and opinions of these individuals. 
The data reported in this document were collected in the base 
year and the 1976 followup. The fourth followup survey had 
not been completed when this study was initiated. 

3. The information concerning students' track membership 
was taken from questionnaires given to the school 
administration. 
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Table 1 

Percentage Decomposition of Population of High School Tracks by 
Sex and Race, for High School Seniors 



Academic general Vocational Total 

White - Male 45.3 41.8 35.6 41.7 

Finale 43.2 34.0 44.5 40.4 

Total 88.5 75.8 80.1 82.2 

Black - Male 2.3 6.1 4.4 4.1 

Fesale 3.3 7.5 5.9 5.4 

lotal 5.6 13.6 10.3 9.5 

Other - Male 3.4 5.0 5.0 4.3 

Female 2.6 5.5 4.6 4.0 

Total 6.0 10.5 9.6 8.3 

Total - Male 51.0 52.9 45.0 50.1 

Female 49.1 47.1 55.0 49.9 

Total iCO.O 100.0 100.0 100.0 



Ml 
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population share and, surprisingly, white females are neavily 
underrepresented. They are again overrepresented in the 
vocational track, which is also the case, to a lesser degree, 
for minority males. And white males are considerably 
underrepresented in this track. Generally, the vocational 
track has a large overrepresantation of females. 

To summarize for the sex and racial groups: 

White males are overrepresented in the academic track 
and they are underrepresented in the vocational track. 

Black males are enrolled at a high rate in the 
general track. They are underrepresented in the 
academic track. 

White females are greatly overrepresented in both the 
academic and vocational tracks. They are 
underrepresented in the general track. 

Black females, like black males, are strongly 
overrespresented in the general track and 
considerably underrepresented in the academic track. 

Thus, high school tracks have differential rates of 
selection of white and black males and females. 

An immediately obvious question is whether race and sex 
directly represent selection criteria or whether they are only 
closely linked to the actual criteria. We investigated this 
issue; however, we encountered a serious obstacle in that we 
had no achievement test data for the time the sutdents were 
enrolled in the different programs. Instead, test data were 
only available for the students 1 performances at the end of 
high school. But we believe that the program gaps in 
achievement test score distributions are similar at the 
beginning and end of high school. 

We compared the test score distributions for mathematics, 
reading, and vocabulary (Table 2, Pigures i, 2 and 3). The 
comparison of mean scores for black, white, male, and female 
students in the three tracks evenly supports the assumption 
that track selection is based on students 1 achievement levels, 
not, however, irrespective of race. The highest achievement 
level white and black students enroll in the academic track. 
But considerable differences exist in mean achievement scores 
between these two subpopulations: the white students* mean 
achievement scores in all three tested areas are considerably 
higher than those of black students, whose achievement levels 
more resemble those of general track white students. The 
difffrences between general and vocational track students* 
achievement averages are l«ss obvious. It seems that the 
vocational track is attracting black male students who score 
at the lowest end on achievement tests. This is not the case 
for either black or white female students. The selection of 
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Table 2 

Means and Standard Deviations of Mathematics, Reading and Vocabulary 
Test Scores 3 By Sex, Race, and High School Track 





Academic 


General 


Vocational 


Total 


Mathematics 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


5.0. 


Mean 


S.D. 


White - Mile 


18.92 


5.04 


11.71 


6.27 


10.16 


6.07 


14.89 


6.91 


Female 


17.18 


5.38 


9.63 


6.04 


9.43 


5.95 


13.25 


6.87 


Black - Male 


12.02 


6.85 


5.92 


5.54 


5.10 


4.34 


7.24 


6.35 


Female 


10.45 


6.36 


4.02 


4.66 


4.19 


4.21 


5.81 


5.83 


Readlnq 


















White - Mile 


12.52 


3.90 


8.73 


4.48 


7.65 


4.48 


10.36 


4.72 


Female 


12.86 


3.98 


8.63 


4.75 


8.54 


4.20 


10.66 


4.75 


Black - Male 


8.84 


5.01 


4.60 


4.08 


4.25 


4.18 


5.56 


4.79 


Female 


8.42 


4.34 


4.61 


4.88 


5.11 


3.63 


5.79 


4.25 


Vocabulary 


















White - Nile 


8.58 


3.67 


5.51 


3.69 


4.70 


3.41 


6.84 


4.01 


Female 


9.02 


3.56 


5.42 


3.75 


5.30 


3.51 


7.13 


4.03 


Black - Male 


5.16 


3.71 


2.32 


2.98 


2.33 


2.74 


3.05 


3.37 


Female 


4.95 


4.10 


2.33 


2.71 


2.69 


2.58 


3.15 


3.30 



a. Formula scores ~ corrected for chances responses. 
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Figure 1 

of Mathematics Scores by Sex. Race, and High School Track 



Mathematics 
Score 

20 ■ 




Acadtalc Central Vocational 

SOURCE: Table 2. 
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Figure 2 

Means of Reading Scores by Sex, Race, and High School Track 



Reading 
Score 



14 
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10 



8 
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• White Females 
White Males 

Black Females 
Black Males 



» Track 



Academic 



General 



Vocational 



SOURCE: Table 2. 
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Figure 3 

Means of Vocabulary Scores by Sex, Race, and High School Track 



Vocabulary 
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White Female 
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• Black Males 
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SOURCE: Table 2. 
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the vocational track by these female students also seems to be 
based on other criteria, such as preparatipn for immediate 
entry into the work force. Typically, white students in 
general _and vocational tracks, also score considerably higher 
than their black counterparts on the three test areas selected 
for scrutiny: reading, vocabulary, and mathematics. 
Generally, for male students the track selection process is 
clearly based on achievement related to race. As intended, 
the vocational track attracts the lowest male achievers. This 
is not quite the case for female students; it seems probable 
that in addition to achievement and race, specific labor force 
participation expectations enter into their choice resulting 
in considerably higher enrollment rates of white females in 
vocational programs. 

Since achievement differences are less pronounced, on the 
average, among females in the general and vocational tracks, 
the question arises: What ^consequences might track selection 
have for white and black females? Are there consequent 
differences from these courses that effectively bear on later 
earnings, or does the track label itself have weight on labor 
market success? 

High School Course Taking 

Total weekly course hours and course taking in certain 
curricular areas over the last 3 years of high school shed 
light on this issue (Table 3). In general, we found that 
academic track students average fewer course hours per week 
than general and vocational track students and female academic 
track students average the lowest number of course hours. 
Females in the vocational track, however, accumulate 
considerably more course hours than any other group. These 
extra hours, however, do not accumulate from taking courses in 
the basic curricular subject matter areas. On the contrary, 
the hardcore curricular areas — science, foreign language, 
English, and mathematics — show fewer course hours for female 
high school students than for males, and within the track, 
white females average the fewest hours in these subjects. 
Course hours in social studies show fewer discrepancies within 
track. Females in general and vocational tracks take even 
less art and industrial arts courses than male students. 
Where then do female students accumulate the additional course 
hours? Commercial and vocational course areas are the only 
subjects in which female sudents enroll more often. Since 
commercial courses also have a vocational orientation, this 
means that females not only enroll at a higher rate in 
vocational programs, but they typically take many more courses 
which are either vocational or have a vocational orientation. 
Since vocational education funds are generally allocated on 
the basis of course, vocational track or program enrollment, 
this also means that females receive a considerably higher 
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Table 3 

t 

Average 8 Weekly Hours of Instruction 1n Selected Curricular Areas 
and Total Instructional Hours Per Week by Race, Sex, and High School Tractc 



„ , . Academic General Vocational 

Science* Foreign Language, 

English. Mathematics 

White - Male 13.69 10.35 8.52 

F«u1e 13.05 9.49 8.16 

Black - Male . 13.72 10.12 9.11 

F«ale 13.33 10.09 8.94 
Social Studies 

- 3.76 4.21 3.69 

Fnult 3.70 4.03 3.58 

Black - Hale 3.92 4.05 3.67 

F«a1e 3.71 4.00 3.70 
Art. Industrial Arts 

Wh1t« - 9ti1« 1.77 3.35 3.56 

Final t 1.83 2.10 1.01 

Black - Male 1.88 2.90 2.36 

F«*1t 1.61 1.33 1.15 

Cownereial 

White - Mile 0.88 1.47 1.25 

Finale 1.46 3.01 5.52 

Black - Malt t.00 1.13 0.88 

Fmale 1.46 2.26 3.88 
Total Vocational 

White -*1e 1.26 2.94 S.68 

Fanalt 1.72 4.22 6.50 

Black - Halt 1.40 t.81 5.01 

Fault 2.29 3.67 6.41 
Total Weekly Hour* 

UhlU - Hi1« 11.34 22.32 22.69 

Fault 21.77 22.03 24.79 

•lick - Male 21.91 21.00 21.04 

Fault 22.41 21.35 24.07 



a. Average over the last three yiars of high school . 
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share of Federal, State and local vocational education funds. 
The next section will discuss the types of female program 
enrollment and how coarse selection effects later labor market 
success. 

Student Composition of Vocational High School Programs 

Focusing on vocational track students (Table 4), we found 
that more than three-quarters of all female vocational 
education students (77.4 percent) enter the area of "business 
and office." 4 Thus, vocational training for females is 
nearly synonymous with training for office and secretarial 
occupations. All other vocational program areas have low 
female enrollment rates, even "home economics" (7.4 
percent). 5 Male student enrollment distribution in 
vocational programs is likewise uneven. Nearly 70 percent of 
all male vocational track students were enrolled in programs 
preparing for "trade and industrial occupations." The program 
with the next highest enrollment for males was "agriculture" 
(currently called "agribusiness occupations") with nearly 12 
percent. Thus* vocational high school education for males is 
frequently training for a variety of equipment repair and 
maintenance jobs and some construction occupations such as 
carpentry and electricity. Of all male twelfth-graders in 
1972, 15.4 percent received vocational training for these 
occupations, and of all female twelfth-graders, 20.9 percent 
were receiving vocational training for office occupations. 

But these are not the only male and female vocational v and 
consequently occupational) areas, there are also differential 
representations of blacks and whites in certain fields (Table 
5). Black males tend to be overrepresented in agricultural 
programs— presumably due to the rural South — and black 
females enter the f ieldu of^ "health* and "home economics" at a 
higher rate. The only field that does not show strong sex 
stereotyping and that represents blacks according to their 
rate of vocational track enrollment is "marketing and 
distribution" (programs preparing for sales occupations in all 
areas). 



4. See Addendum for a listing of the vocational fields 
used to classify occupational programs and curricula. 

5. It is important here to realize that we are addressing 
vocational programs not course enrollment: While only 2 
percent of all female students were enrolled in a "home 
economics" program, 39 percent of all female students took at 
least one home economics course. 
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Taole 4 

Selection Rates of Vocational Track Pupils Into Vocational 
Programs by Race, and Sex 



(Percent) 





Unite 


III 


ick 


Total 6 


Vocational Program 1 


Mile 


Female 


Wile 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Agri-Business 


11. 5 


0.2 


14.4 


0.0 


11.9 


0.4 


luslness 1 Office 


10.0 


79.9 


8.4 


63.7 


9.5 


77.4 


Marketing 1 Distribution 


7.9 


6.4 


8.5 


6.2 


8.1 


6.7 


Health 


O.C 


2.8 


0.9 


4.8 


0.2 


2.9 


None Economics 


0.2 


5.9 


2.0 


16.3 


4.5 


7.5 


Trade 1 Industrial 


70.3 


4.7 


65.7 


9.1 


69,8 


5.1 


Total Vocational 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



a. Program titles have been relabled to reflect current practice. 

b. Includes other nonwhltes and Hispanics. 
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Table 5 

Composition of Vocational High School Programs 8 : Race and Sex 



(Percent) 

AgH- Business Marketing I Home Trade I 

Business I Office Distribution Health Economics Industrial Total Vocational 

Nhftt - Melt 73.6 7.6 38.3 0.6 2.1 73.1 35.6 

Female 1.8 75.9 39.1 73.5 61.5 6.1 44.5 

Total 75.4 83.4 77.4 74.1 63.5 79.2 80.1 

Black -Wale 11.3 0.8 5.1 2.4 2.1 8.4 4.4 

Female 0.0 8.0 5.0 16.4 22.3 1.6 5.9 

£ Total 11.3 8.8 10.1 18.8 24.4 10.0 10.3 

Other -Halt n.S 0.8 6.3 3.0 0.6 10.2 5.0 

Female 1.7 7.0 6.2 4.2 11.4 0.6 4.6 

Total 13.3 7.7 12.5- 7.1 12.0 10.9 9.6 

Total -Nile 96.S 9.1 49.7 6.0 4.7 91.7 45.0 

Feamlo 3.5 90.9 50.3 94.0 95.3 8.3 55.0 

Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 



a. Program titles have been relabeled to reflect current practice. 

b. Includes other nonwhltes and Hlspanlcs. 
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But occupational sex stereotiping would hardly be an issue 
if it were not related to earnings, and high school track 
selection would be of no political relevance if it were 
unrelated to postsecondary education and success in the labor 
force. In what follows, we shall discuss sora of the 
consequences of high school track enrollment and occupational 
program selection, 

Postsecondary Education 

We have shown above that tracking is related to student 
achievement, in that the highest achievers among blacks and 
whites enroll in the academic track, Male students at the low 
end of the achievement scale enter the vocational track and 
male students with middle-level achievement scores tend to 
enter the general high school track, A differentiation of 
vocational and general track membership on the basis of 
achievement test scores was not obvious for female students. 
Females with similar achievement levels are found in both the 
general and the vocational tracks. 

We have also shown that tracking is related to course 
taking in total hours as well as in subject matter area. Our 
most striking finding was that while female vocational 
students accumulate by far the most course hours, they (as 
vocational track students in general) take only a few courses 
in the more demanding subject areas: science, English, 
mathematics, and foreign languages. This is especially true 
for white females in the vocational track. 

As both course taking and achievement are important 
factors for participation in postsecondary education, we 
considered the High School Class of 1972 in two aspects: 

(1) How does track membership relate to course 
requirements for college entrance set by selected 
institutions? 

(2) How does track membership relate to actual 
postsecondary education for this high school class 4 
years after graduation (1976)? 

To answer the first question, we related students' actual 
course taking to course requirements for college admission 
into three institutions which were selected arbitrarily (Table 
6): Harvard, Northern Michigan, and Purdue Universities, We 
did r:t consider achievement and other factors affecting 
actual admission decisions, we only determined the rate at 
which black and white males and females in the three high 
school tracks satisfied the specified course requirements. 

As expected, vocational track students had a considerably 
lower rate of satisfying any of the three institutions 1 
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Table 6 

Rates of Satisfaction of Colleges' Course Entrance Requirements by Sex, Race, 

and High School Tracks 









Harvard 




Northern HIcMoan 




Purdue 








Acadearic 


General 


Vocational 


Acadearic 


General 


Vocational 


Academic 


General 


Vocational 


White - 


Nilt 


9.41 


1.43 


0.14 


43.40 


12.12 


6.44 


70.93 


41,55 


29.68 




Panic 


11.64 


0.53 


0.50 


28.97 


5.38 


2.21 


63.26 


28.05 


17.40 


Black . 


Malt 


8.14 


0.18* 


0.00 


42.41 


•11.12 


4.01 


71.10 


41.05 


31.65 




Fault 


10.19 


0.37 


0.00 


33.93 


7.03 


2.77 


64.67 


40.73 


24.85 
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requirements. They had the best chances of fulfilling 
necessary course requirements in technically oriented 
institutions such as Purdue University, Between 25 and 32 
percent of black female vocational education students met 
Purdue's course requirements in 1972. Very few students in 
the vocational track (except a few white females) met 
Harvard's course requirements. This contrasts with between 8 
percent of black male and 12 percent of white female academic 
track students who fulfilled Harvard's course requirements and 
between 63 percent of white females and 71 percent of black 
males meeting Purdue's standards. The general track students 1 
comparable percentages range between those for the vocational 
and academic tracks. 

Our finding is important for the selection of a general or 
vocational track for girls. Knowing that, on the average 
females in general tracks have acnievement scores close to 
those of females in vocational tracks, we conclude that 
because general track females are more likely to fulfull 
course requirements for entrance into postsecondary insti- 
tutions, females from vocational tracks bear an unwarranted 
disadvantage for access into postsecondary education. 

The second question raised above addresses actual 
participation in postsecondary »ducati"n four years after high 
school graduation. In 1976, only about 14 percent of white 
males, black males, and white females and 22 percent of black 
females, all of whom were academic track graduates, had not 
had any postsecondary education (Table 7). The majority of 
academic track students had more than 2 years of postsecondary 
education. Most important though is the comparision of 
general and vocational track students, especially for females, 
because of their similar achievement scores. About !?1 percent 
of white girls and 42 percent of black girls who graduated 
from the high school general track had not received any 
postsecondary education tour years after high school 
graduation. The corresponding numbers for the vocational 
track are 64 and 48 perent. Thus, most females who were 
enrolled in vocational high school programs in 1972 were not 
oriented towards post-high school education. Surprisingly, 
this is especially true for white females. Black females 
engaged in some postsecondary training at a considerably 
higher rate. While 52 percent of vocational track black 
females engaged in some post-high school training, this was 
the case for only 36 percent of white females. General track 
white females fared much better, as 49 percent continued some 
education after high school. But white females did so at a 
lower rate than black females of whom 58 percent engaged in 
postsecondary education. Actually, black females continue 
their post-high school education at a rate higher than that 
for white and black males in both the general and vocational 
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Table 7 

Postsecondary Education of 1972 High School Seniors in 1976 by 
Sex, Race, and High School Track 



(Percent ) 



Academic 

White - Male 
Female 

Black - Male 
Female 

6eneral 

White - Male 
Female 

Black - Male 
Female 

Vocational 

White • Male 
Female 



No Training 

14.04 
14.22 



Postsecondary Training 
Less Than 2 Years 2 Years or More 



13.74 
22.26 



46.38 
50.82 

47.11 
42.20 



S8.45 
C3.95 



19.69 
21.14 

28.10 
20.79 



27.33 
30.28 

32.72 
38.55 



21.21 
24.09 



66.26 
64.63 

58.15 
56.95 



26.30 
18.90 

20.18 
19.26 



19.83 
11.96 



Black - Male 
Female 



51.88 
47.72 



26.45 
32.81 



21.67 
19.46 
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tracks. However, black and white females are more likely than 
white and black males to continue postsecondary education for 
fewer than 2 years. 

Our analyses can be summarized as follows: 



About 86 percent of academic track students continue 
post-high school education except for black females 
whose continuation rate is only 78 percent. White 
males and females tend to complete more than two 
years of postsecondary education at about the same 
rate (males: 66 percent; females: 65 percent) which 
is considerably higher than the corresponding rates 
for blacks (males: 58 percent; females: 57 
percent) r who more often complete fewer than 2 years 
of postsecondary education* 

As expected, general track students continue their 
post-high school education at a much lower rate, and 
if they enter *nto postsecondary education they are 
more likely to complete fewer than 2 years of 
training. Surprisingly, we found that, of the 4 
general track groups, black females have the hig' st 
rate of postsecondary education and white female^, 
the lowest* 

Graduates from vocational high school programs enter 
postsecondary education at a considerably lower rate 
than general track students. It is remarkable that 
blacks actually had a higher rate of post-high school 
education than whites, especially when considering 
the low achievement scores of black males. White 
female vocational education graduates have by far the 
lowest rate of postsecondary education. 



From these analyses, it becomes obvious that track 
membership is one strong factor influencing postsecondary 
education. It seems that track and educational expectations 
or aspirations are strongly intertwined. 



If students of comparable achievemnt but different high 
school track membership have different likelihoods of entering 
postsecondary education, then the question remains whether 
female vocational high school track graduates had an advantage 
in their wage rates and employment over general track 
graduates. 

In 1976, 4 years after high school graduation, we found 
that white females who graduated from vocational tracks worked 
about the same number of hours as females who came from 
general high school tracks (Table 8); black general tr#ck 
females worked, on the average, somewhat fewer hours which 
could b€ explained by the higher rate at which they 
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Table 8 

1976 Hours of Work Per Week and Hourly Wage Rate, 
by Race, Sex, and High School Track 



Track 



Hours Worked Per Week 


Academic 


General 


Vocational 


Total 


White • Male 


38.8 


42.3 


44.0 


41.1 


Female 


34.5 


37.6 


37.0 


35.8 


Black - Male 


36.8 


40.3 


39.0 


39.5 


Female 


34.7 


37.1 


39.9 


36.5 



Hourly Wage Rate ($) 

White - Male 4.52 4.52 4.70 4.57 

Female 4.00 3.58 3.47 3.77 

Black - Male 4.20 4.19 4.35 4.22 

Female 3.44 3.66 3.61 3.60 
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participated in postsecondary education or the type of jobs 
they entered. Typically, males worked more hours than 
females, which is, presumably, a consequence of occupational 
sex stereotyping. 

Wage rates and unemployment histories are more important 
and more revealing of labor force success than total weekly 
hours of work. (Table 8). Comparing students from the three 
tracks 4 years after graduation shows that male students from 
vocational tracks still have hourly wage rates above students 
from general and academic tracks. However, this might be due 
in part to the fact that academic and general track students 
who participate at a higher rate in postsecondary education 
Have just entered the labor market in 1976, 4 years after 
graduation. If, however, we consider the fict that male 
vocational track students have lower achievement scores, on 
the average, than other students, then we might believe that 
the selection by these students of vocational high school 
programs actually increased their hourly wage rates. This is 
not so for females. The hourly wage rates of females who 
graduated from general tracks are above those of vocational 
track females and this is true despite their similar 
achievement test scores anr despite the high number of 
vocational courses that have prepared them better for ttie 
occupations (mostly "business and office") in which vocational 
and general track students compete in the labor market. 
Obviously, other factors are at issue. More paramount, white 
females earn less than black females. 

But at the same time, these white females lose their jobs 
less frequently than black females. Twelve percent of white 
females who graduated from vocational tracks were unemployed 
one or more times between 1972 and 1976 as compared to 31 
percent of female black vocational track graduates. The fact 
that females who graduated from general tracks had lower 
unemployment rates than females from vocational tracks is 
noteworthy. 

Some Issues For Reflection and Policy 

High school track membership strongly influences both 
participation in postsecondary education and earnings. 
Enrollment in high school tracks for males seems to be sharply 
•Sd on achievement levels: academic, high; general, middle; 
vocational, low. This is not true for females. Girls 
•ntering general and vocational tracks had comparable 
achievement levels. Achievement levels were drastically 
different for blacks and whites: Academic track blacks 
achieved about the same level as whites in general or 
vocational tracks and blacks in vocational programs had far 
lower academic performanc * than their white track mates. 
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Participation in postsecondary training is related to 
track membership. About 86 percent of academic track students 
(except black females) continued their education after high 
school. More than half of general track students (except 
white females) engaged in some training after high school. 
But students who graduated from vocational high school tracks 
have lower rates of participation in postsecondary education. 
Black females from both general and vocational tracks have the 
highest rates of these track students tor postsecondary 
education participation. 

Earnings of males and females who graduated from general 
and vocational tracks showed opposite trends. Four years 
after graduating (1976), males from vocational programs had 
higher hourly wage rates than males who graduated from general 
tracks. The opposite was true for females. General track 
females had higher wage rates than vocational track females, 
and black females bad higher hourly wage rates than white 
females and black females, and black females had higher hourly 
wage rates than white females and black males. However, black 
females who graduated from general and vocational tracks 
experienced the most unemployment. The differential in hourly 
wage rates between males and females seems to be strongly 
related to occupational sex sterotyping, since many women 
entered occupational fields that have lower hourly wage rates 
than typical male occupations. This unwarranted occupational 
sex stereotyping is one area where Federal policy can induce 
change and some change has occured since 1972, when these data 
were collected. 



The most striking finding concerns white females who 
graduated from general and vocational tracks. Despite the 
fact that their achievement levels were considerably higher 
than those of blacks, they had the lowest rate of 
postsecondary education and had lower hourly wage rates than 
black females. Our analysis shows white female vocational 
graduates to be in the worst position. Their academic 
performance level resembled that of general track females and 
yet they had the lowest rate of postsecondary training and the 
lowest female wage rate. Black female general and vocational 
track graduates experienced the greatest instability. Despite 
more education and higher wage rates, they were unemployed 
most often. 

Track selection could be influenced via high school 
counseling, but the vocational curricula in the typical female 
occupational areas should be of great concern. Vocational 
programs have to better prepare students for higher earning 
occupations and should not foreclose access to postsecondary 
training. Female students from vocational programs should be 
able to successfully compete with general track students, 
otherwise it would be an improvement to abolish vocational 
programs for girls. 
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THE IMPACT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS ON YOUNG MEN AND YOUNG WOMEN : 
A REVIEW OF RECENT RESEARCH 



Introduction 

Passage of the anith Hughes Act in 1917 stated the Federal 
interest in vocational education and supported its development 
in secondary schools. Today approximately one out of four 
secondary students is* enrolled in a vocational curriculum 
offering an organized set of courses designed for those 
planning to enter nonprofessional careers or occupations. The 
curriculum typically includes programs in agriculture, retail 
sales, hdme economics, the trades, business and office 
education, and industrual arts. Many more students enrolled 
in general a'rfS academic curricula take one or more vocational 
education courses. 

Vocational education in its broadest sense is expected to 
promote economic growth and social welfare through developing 
marketable; skills and providing an array of schooling options 
responsive^to differences in needs, interests, and abilities. 
Both the manner and the extent to which thi. goal is 
accomplished for young men and young women, however, are tne 
subjects of a continuing debate about vocational education in 
secondary schools. This debate revolves around the sex 
stereotypic nature of participation in vocational education 
and the forces that influence the curriculum choices of each 
sex and the schooling and labor market outcomes related to 
these choices. 

Withinlsecondary schools proportionately more young women 
than vountfmen participate in vocational education. Young 
woSnWclustSres inbusiness and of f ^ education and young 
men in Agriculture, trade and industrial education, and 
SujJrllrarts. The potential contribution of these patterns 
<£differenwes in economic and social opportunities by sex 
through reinforcing occupational sex stereotyping in the labor 
marke? has stimulated interest in the forces ? ha P* n 9 *? ese 
pStterns and the schooling and the related labor market 
ouVcomes. Understanding these issues is important to the 
development of effective public policies concerned with 
improving the economic status of women. 
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These issues were recently examined in three separate 
studies of vocational education in secondary schools. In a 
1979 study published by the Carnegie Council on Policy Studies 
in Higher Education, John Grasso and John Shea examined forces 
influencing the curriculum choices of young men and young 
women and the schooling and labor market outcomes related to 
these choices.* Their study used data from the National 
Longitudinal Surveys (NLS) of young men who were 14 to 24 
years of ege when first interviewed in 1966 and young women 
who were the same age when interviewed initially in 1968. The 
data included followup interviews through 1973 for the young 
men and 1972 for the young women. 

The Grasso-Shea study was followed by two additional 
studies in early 1980. The first was prepared by Sandra 
Hofferth at the Urban Institute with support from the National 
Institute of Education. 2 This study also used NLS data and 
included followup interviews through 1975 for the young men 
and the young women. The second was prepared by David Wiley 
and Annegret Harnischfeger of CEMREL, Inc. with support from 
the National Center for Education Statistics. 3 Their study 
was based on data from the National Longitudinal Study of the 
High School Class of 1972 and included followup interviews 
through 1976. 

This paper will review these studies, highlight their 
important findings, and discuss their policy implications. The 
three studies offer some unique insights into the curriculum 
selection process in secondary schools and the outcomes that 
follow from this process for young men and young women. The 
studies differ, however, in their approaches to these issues 
with some important consequences. These differences include 
the data used, the population studied, and the analytical 
methods employed. 



1. John T. Grasso and John R. Shea, Vocational Education 
and Training: Impact on Youth (Berkeley: Carnegie Council on 
Policy Studies in Higher Education, 1979). 

2. Sandra Hofferth, High School Experience in the 
Attainment Process of Non-College Boys an d Girls: WRen and 
Why Do Their fraths riivergefr WorJcing paper 13Q3-Q1 
(Washington, D.C. : The Urban Institute, 1980). 

3. David Wiley and Annegret Harnischfeger, High School 
Learning, Vocational Tracking, And What Then? (Evanston, 
111. : CEMREL, Inc., 1980). 
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Differ e nces in Approach 



To a large degree the sources of data determined the 
issues addressed by the three studies. The Grasso-Shea and 
Hofferth studies, for example, which used NLS data, are better 
equipped to examine the forces influencing curriculum choice. 
The NLS interviews were completed with many respondents in the 
early secondary grades before their curriculum choices were 
made. This permitted the collection of several sensitive 
measures involving attitudes and aspirations prior to the 
curriculum choice and allowed the testing of a more fully 
specified longitudinal model including these antecedents. By 
comparison, respondents in the High School Class of 1972 were 
interviewed initially during their twelfth grade years, 
precluding the collection of prospective data on variables 
that could influence curriculum choice. ' 

The Grasso-Shea and Hofffrth studies are also better able 
to measure some of the schooling effects associated with 
curriculum choice. The Wiley-Harnischfeger study is limited 
in this regard because those who left school prior to the 
twelfth grade year were not included in the High School Class 
of 1972. Consequently, this precludes analysis of vocational 
education's effect on secondary school retention and 
completion and biases analysis of its effect on educational 
attainment. Using NLS data, the Grasso-Shea and Hcfferth 
studies offer a less contemporary view of vocational 
education, but are able to analyze the labor market effects of 
curriculum choice over a longar period of time. 

From another perspective, however, the Grasso-Shea and 
Hofferth studies are based on a less reliable measure of the 
secondary school curriculum. The NLS used a self-assessment 
approach that asked respondents atjput their secondary school 
curriculum and classified them according to their responses. 
This approach is known to produce reporting errors and is 
considered less reliable than the alternative used by the High 
School Clas£ of 1972 which consulted school records. The High 
School Class of 1972 also collected information about the 
courses taken and the hours of instruction involved from these 
records. This difference favors the Wiley-Harnischfeger study 

Another difference is the variation in years of school- 
ing completed among the populations studied. This is 
important to the measurement of other schooling effects 
associated with curriculum choice. The effect of curriculum 
choice on postsecondary educational attainment, for example, 
cannot be examined in the Hofferth study because it restricts 
the population to those completing 12 or fewer years of 
schooling. The Grasso-Shea ctudy, on the other hand, which 
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includes those completing 10 to 15 years of schooling, 
provides for this analysis, but leads to biased estimates of 
the years of postsecondary education attained given the 
exclusion of those with 16 or more years of schooling. The 
problem is also present to a lesser degree in the 
Wiley-Harnischfeger study which includes those with 12 to 16 
years of schooling. 

The three studies also differ in their methods of 
analysis. The Hofferth study creates three cohorts comprised 
of those 3 f 5, and 10 years beyond their last year in school. 
The schooling and labor market effects of curriculum choice 
are examined for each cohort with the results interpreted as 
short-, intermediate-, and long-term effects, respectively. A 
similar approach is used in the Wiley-Harnischfeger study 
which examines these effects for the High School Class of 1972 
4 years beyond their last year in school. The Grasso-Shea 
study, however, does not measure these effects in fixed 
temporal terms. Instead, the study uses NLS data from the 
more recent survey available to examine schooling and labor 
market effects allowing variation in the length of time beyond 
a respondent's last year in school. 

The Grasso-Shea study relies primarily on cross-tabular 
analysis although it includes some multiple regression 
analysis. The Hofferth and Wiley-Harnischfeger studies, on 
the other hand, rely largely on multiple regression analysis. 
These differences lead to some trade-offs in the precision of 
estimation and scope of analysis. Using cross-tabular 
analysis, the Grasso-Shea study does not include estimates in 
cells with less than 25 observations. The precision provided 
by this approach doubtless exceeds that of the multiple 
regression approach in Hofferth and Wiley-Harnischfeger where 
no such controls are employed. The precision of cross-tabular 
analysis, however, has to be weighed against the method f s 
limitations in controlling for more than a few variables 
simultaneously in any relationship. This naturally limits the 
scope of analysis. The multiple regression approach is more 
flexible in this regard. 

Recursive models exploiting the longitudinal data are used 
by each study to examine curriculum choices and their 
outcomes. The models tend to be eclectic in nature. The 
Grasso-Shea and Wiley-Harnischfeger studies share a common 
weakness in their failure to discuss these models and their 
estimation in the context of a literature. At a minimum, the 
Wiley-Harnischfeger study should cite and discuss the earlier 
Grasso-Shea study. Another problem involves the complexity of 
some models and the format in which their estimates are 
presented. This problem is largely restricted to the Hofferth 
and Wiley-Harnischfeger studies. The Hofferth study using 
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multiple regression analysis to estimate some of the labor 
market outcomes related to curriculum choices employed 35 or 
more independent variables for this purpose* This complexity, 
without discussing the accompanying collinearity, detracts 
from the analysis 1 credibility* The failure of the 
Wiley-Harnischfeger study to rep$*t its regression results in 
a standard format including caefrf icient standard errors, 
F-statistics, and other summary statistical measures provides 
little information for secondary analysis of the results* 

On the whole, the Grasso-Shea study can be viewed as 
contributing more to the debate surrounding vocational 
education in secondary schools than either the Hofferth or 
Wiley-Harnischfeger studies* It addresses more of the issues 
involved in this debate and is more carefully crafted and 
expressed* However, these differences notwithstanding, many 
of the findings in the Hofferth and Wiley-Harnischfeger 
studies are consistent with those of the Grasso-Shea study 
indicating perhaps the robustness of the findings* From this 
perspective, the differences in approach, while limiting 
direct comparisons in some cases, play an important role in 
measuring the sensitivity of the findings* 

Forces Influencing Curriculum Choices 

The sex stereotypic nature of curriculum choices in 
secondary schools is best described in the Grasso-Shea 
study, 4 which also includes comparisons for blacks and 
whites* The picture emerging supports the view that cur- 
riculum choices reinforce sex' stereotyping in the labor 
market* Young women are one-and-a-half or two times more 
likely than young men to be enrolled in a vocational cur- 
riculum (Table 1), but are overwhelmingly concentrated in 
traditional business and office education programs* Only a 
small fraction are found in %he trade and industrial programs 
dominated by young men* Even though young women are slightly 
more likely than young men to be enrolled in an academic or 
college preparatory curriculum, their enrollment typically 
leads to postsecondary training in traditional fields such as 
health and education* Blacks of both sexes are more likely 
than whites to be enrolled in general curriculum* 

The forces influencing these patterns are examined 
longitudinally by the Grasso-Shea and Hofferth studies* The 
analysis in Wiley-Harnischfeger using the High School Class of 
1972 is cross-sectional* Although their models 



4* Grasso and Shea, pp* 12-40* 



Table 1 

Secondary School Curriculum by Sex 
and Race: Young Men (1966) and 
Young Women (1968) Not Enrolled 
Who Had Completed 10-15 Years 
of School 
(Number of thousands) 



Curriculum Enroll erne nt by Sex White Black 

Young Hen (N) 3,962 596 

Vocational (percent) 18 a 18 

Commercial 5 4 

Other vocational 13 14 

General 60 70 

Academic 22 12 

Young Women (N) 6,340 87 

Vocational (percent) 34 24 

Business and Office 32 19 

Other vocational 2 5 

General 38 61 

Academic 25 16 



Source: Developed from National Longitudinal Survey data 
presented in Grasso and Shea, Table 2.1, p. 10. 

a. Totals may not sum to 100 due to rounding. 
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differ somewhat, the Grasso-Shea and Hofferth studies view 
the curriculum decision as a function of characteristics 
describing the respondent's family background, aptitude, 
school system, and community. 5 The effect of these 
characteristics on curriculum choices is perceived as both 
direct and indirect through their influence upon the res- 
pondent's aspirations. A composite model drawn from the 
two studies is expressed in block-recursive form as fol- 
lows: 



Family Background 


/ 


Educational 
Aspirations 




Aptitude 






secondary school 


School System 






Curriculum 








Community 




Occupational 
Aspirations 





Within this framework, attention is focused on the 
roles of home, community, and schools in shaping curriculm 
choices. Understanding these roles is necessary for any 
public effort to change the sex stereotypic nature of 
secondary school curriculum participation. The involve- 
ment of secondary schools in the curriculm choice is a 
major question addressed by these two studies. Secondary 
schools have long been criticized for their role in 
shaping these cfrMces. Are these schools in fact an 
active force influencing curriculum choices, or alter- 
natively, are they a passive force ratifying choices 
determined by the home and community? In examining the 
effect of these institutions simultaneously, the 
Grasso-Shea and Hofferth studies provide some interesting 
insights. 

The evidence offered suggests that the sex stereotypic > 
nature of curriculum participation in secondary schools is 
heavily influenced by the forces within the home and the 
community outside the school system. Longitudinal data 
show that the curriculum decisions of young men and young 
women are made early in secondary school with few changes 



5. Ibid. , pp. 12-27, and Hofferth, pp. 46-55. 
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thereafter. 6 These decisions are strongly correlated 
with the each sex's stereotypic occupational aspira- 
tions. 7 Forces involving parental role models within 
the home, and reflecting the opportunity structure of the 
labor market in the community, appear to be important in 
shaping these aspirations. 8 There is little evidence to 
support the direct effect of secondary schools curriculum 
choices. 9 Among blacks and whites of each sex, forces 
outside secondary schools related to socioeconomic status 
and aptitudes play a major role explaining the racial 
differences in curriculum choice. 10 

This interpretation, however, has several important 
caveats, including the absence of a well-developed theory 
of curriculum choice. The models examined in these 
studies are by their eclectic natures uncertain tests of 
the underlying structural relationships influencing the 
curriculum choices of young men of young women. There is 
no theory indicating which elements of the secondary school 
system influence curriculum choices or how these elements 
interact with outside forces. The specification of any 
curriculum choice model, therefore, is uncertain and the 
conclusions should be qualified accordingly. A second 
related caveat involves the role of early schooling in the 
shaping of aspirations and curriculum choices. Measures 
of the early schooling experiences of young men and young 
women are not included in any of the models examined. The 
influence these experiences may have in conditioning the 
curriculum choices of each sex should be weighed along 
with the importance of forces within the home and the 
community. 

These caveats recommend: (1) a cautious approach to 
the findings and (2) further theoretical development in 
studies of curriculum choice. The evidence indicates that 
further development needs to be interdisciplinary with 
emphasis on its sociological and psychological content. 
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Notions about sex roles and career paths which fulfill these 
rules appear to be formed early in the life cycle before entry 
into the secondary school system. To view secondary schools 
as an active sorting mechanism distributing youth among the 
various curricula in a socially pejorative manner is overly 
simplistic. The sorting process and the definition of roles 
reflected in the occupational and educational aspirations of 
young men and young women appear to begin much earlier and to 
dictate a more passive role for secondary schools in the 
reinforcement of these patterns. Theory should address how 
these roles are defined and the limits on the use of secondary 
schools to offset the conditioning effect of the broader set 
of social institutions. 



As described, the curriculum choices of young men and 
young women are unequivocally sex stereotypic in nature. The 
three studies examine the schooling and labor market outcomes 
of these choices over time. The measures vary among the 
studies, with the Crasso-Shea study covering the most 
comprehensive list. Curriculum choices are perceived as 
influencing labor market measures both directly and indirectly 
through their impact on schooling measures. The antecedents 
of these choices are also viewed as directly influencing 
schooling and labor market measures. A composite model from 
the three studies expresses these relationships in 
block-recursive form below: 



Family Background, Aptitude, 
School System, and Community 



Outcomes of Curriculum Choices 




School Outcomes 



Education Aspirations 



- Retention/Completion j 

- Postsecondary enrollment 

- Postschool training 

- Educational attainment , 



Occupational Aspirations 




Labor Market Outcomes 

- Ur, employment 

- Occupation 




Secondary School 
Curriculum 



Earnings 
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Again, attention is focused on the roles of home, com- 
munity, and schools to determine schooling and labor market 
outcomes. Two issues are addressed concerning the effect of 
curriculum choice on these outcomes. The first issue involves 
the relation of outcomes variation to enrollment in a 
vocational versus a general or academic curriculum. The irsue 
is whether or not a vocational education actually develops 
marketable skills and responds to the difference in needs , 
interests, and abilities of each sex. The second issue 
involves the variation in outcomes for young women related to 
enrollment in a female stereotypic versus a nonfemale 
stereotypic vocational curriculum. This issue concerns the 
sex stereotypic nature of vocational education in secondary 
schools and its influence on the economic status of women. 

The three studies are generally quite pessimistic about 
the role of vocational education in developing marketable 
skills and responding to differences in needs, interests , and 
abilities. For young men and young women , enrollment in a 
vocational curriculum is found to be inversely related to 
participation in postsecondary education and postschool 
training leading to a lower than average overall educational 
attainment. 11 Vocational education, moreover, appears to 
have little effect on labor market outcomes, except perhaps 
for young women. Young women in a vocational curriculum, 
generally business and office education, are found to have 
higher retention and completion rates in secondary schools 
than similar young women in a general curriculum and lower 
unemployment and higher earnings in their subsequent labor 
market activity. 12 

These conclusions are doubtless disappointing to voca- 
tional education proponents. While they fail to support the 
importance of vocational education, it can be argued that the 
three studies do not conclusively discount its value. Some of 
these arguments are developed in the Grasso-Shea study which 
cites the problems involved in using averages to describe all 
programs in all States and problems related to the vintage of 
data used in the analysis. 1 - 3 Another methodological problem 
concerns the selectivity bias involved in comparing one 



11. Grasso and Shea, pp. 45-56, and Wiley and 
Harnischfeger, pp. 79-81, 87-95. 

12. Grasso and Shea, pp. 91-96. 

13. Ibid . , pp. 162-163. 

o . 
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curriculum group with another* From the earlier analysis of 
curriculum choices, it is quite clear that these choices are 
not randomly determined. Even with efforts to control for the 
antecedents of curriculum choice, in all probability there 
remains some selection bias to affect comparisons of 
outcomes. The nature of this bias would favor those in 
academic and general curricula over those in a vocational 
curriculum. The pessimism of these studies, therefore, should 
be carefully qualified. 

The evidence regarding the sex stereotypic nature of 
vocational education in secondary schools and its impact on 
women's economic status is particularly interesting. 
There is no direct evidence available in the three studies 
concerning this issue, since the small number of young women 
in non-female stereotypic vocational programs limits any 
meaningful comparison of their schooling and labor market 
experiences with those of young women in female stereotypic 
vocational programs. Some indirect evidence is available, 
however, suggesting the potential for substantial economic 
gains for young women who move into non-female stereotypic 
vocational programs. 

This evidence is based on a comparison of the subsequent 
earnings of young men and young women who were formerly 
vocational curriculum students. The young men, virtually all 
of whom were clustered in non-female stereotypic vocational 
programs, earned substantially higher amounts than the young 
women, most of whom were concentrated in female stereotypic 
vocational programs. 14 If the experience of these young men 
is subsequently shared by young women as they move into 
non-female stereotypic vocational programs, young women should 
realize significant economic gains. The likelihood of this 
occur ing, however, will depend on employment opportunities for 
young women comparable to those for young men. 



Lessons for Public Policy 

Interest in vocational education's impact on the schooling 
and labor market experiences of young men and young women will 
increase with debate on reauthorization of Federal vocational 
education legislation in 1981. The measurement of this impact 
by the three studies offers some important lessons for public 
policy concerned with vocational education in secondary 
schools. Support for vocational education largely derives 



14. Wiley and Harnischfeger, p. 110. 



from the assumption of its role in developing marketable 
skills and responding to differences in needs, interests , and 
abilities. The picture emerging from these studies, though 
carefully qualified, suggests that vocational education shares 
no special advantage in this regard, except perhaps for young 
women. The advantage for them, moreover, is limited to 
comparisons with other young women enrolled in a general 
curriculum. 

Though disappointing, these findings do not necessarily 
argue for less vocational education. Other factors described 
in the Grasso-Shea study should first be considered: (1) 
congruence with an individual's career objectives, (2) 
differences in learning styles, (3) non-vocational purposes, 
(4) psychological satisfaction, (5) influence on eventual 
educational attainments, (6) short and longer term economic 
benefits to the individual, (7) social efficiency at the work 
place, (8) ability to fulfill the aspirations of persons with 
special needs, and (9) cost effectiveness. 15 The findings 
argue for a more realistic assessment of vocational education 
and its capacity for overcoming the special problems of youth 
in the transition from school to work. Though vocational 
education may serve the needs, interests, and abilities of 
some, it offers no simple solution for all- 
Findings concerning the sex stereotypic nature of voca- 
tional education in secondary schools and its impact on the 
economic status of women offer strong support for reducing the 
concentration of young women in female stereotypic vocational 
programs. This concentration, largely in business and office 
education, helps reinforce occupational sex stereotyping in 
the labor market and depresses the earnings of young women in 
relation to young men, particularly among whites. Efforts to 
move young women into nonfemale stereotypic vocational 
programs accompanied by efforts to ensure employment 
opportunities similar to those for young men promise 
substantial economic gains for these young women. This 
finding focuses attention on the forces influencing the 
curriculum choices of each sex. 

The evidence in these studies points to the influence of 
the home and community, although some secondary schools 
doubtless determine the curriculum choices of young men and 
young women. By the time young men and young women approach 
secondary school and the curriculum decision, their 
aspirations and expectations are already well formed. 
This takes place within the home through parental role models 
and within the community through the labor market as it 
defines the opportunity structure. Secondary schools 



15. Grasso and Shea, pp. 157-158. 
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appear merely to reinforce the roles for young men and young 
women created by this broader set of social forces* Efforts 
to move young women into non-female stereotypic vocational 
programs within secondary schools must consider these forces 
and their influence upon curriculum choices. 

Secondary schools can play an important role in off- 
setting the sex stereotypic nature of these forces. Without 
efforts to deal with the root causes of the problem 
represented by these forces, however, the capacity of 
secondary schools to promote social change will be limited. 
This should be acknowledged in any effort to revamp the 
curriculum choices of young women. To do otherwise is to risk 
overpromising accompanied by a loss of credibility for 
secondary schools and their programs. Many problems currently 
faced by schools can be traced to a willingness to overload 
them with responsibility for social change when the causes are 
outside the schools. 

The steps schools can take to encourage enrollment of 
young women in nonfemale stereotypic vocational programs 
include: (1) providing them with better information about the 
world of work and (2) assuring them full access to vocational 
education programs. The evidence in these studies supports 
career education and other programs to provide better 
information about work! Formal information about career 
opportunities should be available within schools in addition 
to that available informally within the home and community. 
These programs should begin during the early school years when 
aspirations and expectations are being formed. 

Counseling in secondary schools should provide support for 
young women entering non-female stereotypic vocational 
programs together with links to job placement services. Sex 
equity programs, furthermore, should be continued as an 
institutional mechanism within the schools to promote chanej>— - 
and ensure young women full access to vocational educatioju 
These steps within schools should contribute to the movement 
of young women into non-female stereotypic vocational 
programs. The pace of this movement, however, as implied by 
the review of these studies, will largely be determined by 
social forces outside the schools in the home 
and community. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTES FOR RESEARCH STUDY OF SEX EQUITY IN 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: 
EFFORTS OF STATES AND LOCAL EDUCATION AGENCIES 



Introduction 

The latest statistics continue to show tremendous 
disparity between the incomes of women and men. Data 
collected by the Department of Commerce's Bureau of the 
Census, which compare the median earnings of full-time, 
year-round male and female workers, show that women's median 
earnings as a percent of men's were 63.9 percent in 1955, and 
have dropped steadily, with only slight fluctuations, to 59.4 
percent in 1978* While there has been some documentation of 
unequal pay between men and women for equal work, the primary 
reason for this discrepancy rests in the types of jobs which 
women are trained for and pursue. 

Women are heavily concentrated in lower paying, tradi- 
tionally female jobs, such as secretary and waiter/waitress, 
each of which is over 90 percent female* At the same time, 
women continued to make up a very small proportion of workers 
in the trades—plumbing, auto mechanics, and carpentry were 
all more than 99 percent male in 1977. Most jobs are still 
strongly dominated by one sex or the other, and there are very 
few in which the proportion of women approximates their 
representation in the labor force as a whole. 

The primary role of vocational education has been to 
prepare people for occupations requiring less than a 
baccalaureate degree, through training programs and 
cooperative arrangements with business and industry. Thus 
vocational education is closely associated with occupational 
choices and opportunities. Such choices are among the most 
critical that a person ever makes; they help to determine 
income, status, and life satisfaction. While it is not clear 
how much responsibilty vocational education alone bears for 
the inequities* which currently exist in the employment and 
earnings patterns in the United States, it is clear that men 
and women do not make vocational choices unencumbered by sex. 
The enrollment patterns in vocational programs are heavily 
influenced by sex, as are the staffing patterns. Furthermore, 
in the majority of cases, women emerge from vocational 
education programs with the virtual assurance of earning lower 
incomes while working in lower prestige jobs. In addition, 
while the number of nontraditional students has increased in a 
few areas in recent years, in general there has been little 
movement toward a more balanced pattern of enrollments in 
areas traditionally dominated by either ssn or women. 
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Although changes in civil rights laws in 1964 and title IX 
of the Educational Amendments of 1972 made sex and race 
discrimination illegal , inequities remained. Thus while these 
antidiscrimination measures were necessary, they were not 
sufficient to eliminate institutionalized stereotyping and 
discrimination. Educators, advocates, and congressional 
members recognised that these measures needed to be 
supplemented with action* which would carry out the intent of 
the law. In enacting the Education Amendments of 1976 (Public 
Law 94*482) r Congress ^ -cvided for such steps in vocational 
education. The declaration of purpose authorizes Federal 
grants to states to assist them to "develop and carry out such 
programs of vocational education within each State so as to 
overcome sex discrimination and sex stereotyping in vocational 
education programs (including -programs of homemaking), and 
thereby furnish equal educational opportunities in 
vocational education to persons of both sexes. " 

There are active mandates throughout the legislation to 
address inequities through staff development, curriculum 
development, research and demonstration projects, and guidance 
and counseling. Section 104(b) (1) of the Act requires States 
to assign specific activities to full-time personnel aimed at 
reducing sex stereotyping and assuring that the women's needs 
and interests are addressed in projects assisted under the 
Act. Thus, this legislation requires a concerted effort to 
identify and eliminate sex inequities in vocational education. 

How have the States and local education agencies responded 
to this change? In the spring of 1978 the American Institutes 
for Research conducted a study of the extent of sex 
discrimination and stereotyping in vocational education and 
the efforts which were being made to respond to the 
legislation. Visits were made to departments of education in 
49 States plus the District of Columbia. Structured 
interviews were conducted with each State's director of 
vocational education, each State sex equity coordinator, and 
with staff responsible for occupational program areas, 
counseling, vocational advisory councils, professional 
development, and evaluation. 

In addition, a stratified random sample of 100 schools was 
selected and visited. Sampling variables included 
geographical region, size of city population, and type of 
vocational school (comprehensive high school, vocational high 
school, vocational center, technical institute, and 
junior/community college). For each school in the sample, 
vieits were also made to the district office and interviews 
were conducted with the district director of vocational 
education and the director of guidance and counseling. Thus, 
the data collected in the AIR study relate to the question of 
whether States and local education agencies are responding to 
the call for equity measures set forth in the 1976 legislation. 
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It should be borne in mind that the field work for the 
study was conducted during the spring of 1978. Under title IX 
of the Education Amendments of 1972, States and schools have 
been attempting to reduce or eliminate sex inequities in 
vocational education. However, the regulations for the 1976 
Education Amendments which contains specific requirements for 
overcoming sex inequities, were n^fc published until October 1, 
1977. Thus the data that follow reflect efforts which have 
resulted from title IX and some of the early efforts to 
implement the new Act. 



Each State is required to assign full-time personnel to 
combat stereotyping and discrimination in vocational 
education. These individuals, who are given the title of "Sex 
Equity Coordinator," are perhaps most responsible for the 
States' equity efforts^ but they do not work in a vacuum nor 
can the task of fostering equity be left to them alone. For 
the most part, sex equity coordinators are female and they 
operate in a white male domain. Table 1 shows the sex and 
race of State level staff at the time of the AIR study, rhis 
table shows that the only positions where females dominate 
are: "Sex Equity Coordinators," "Directors of Health 
Occupations," and "Directors of Home Economics." All other 
staff positions are filled primarily by males, including the 
directors of business and office occupations, which is a 
traditionally female training area. 

The State Advisory Councils for Vocational Education can 
also play a role in the States* equity efforts. At the time 
of the AIR data collection, 94 percent of the executive 
directors of these councils and 69 percent of the members were 
male. Seventy-two percent of the directors reported that 
equity had been a topic on the councils' meeting agenda and 40 
percent of the councils appeared to be taking an active role 
in terms of evaluating their States' equity efforts. 

The Role and Responsibility of the Sex Equity Coordinator 

The following points summarize the major roles and 
responsibilities of the sex equity coordinators at the time of 
the AIR data collection. Caution should be used in drawing 
conclusions on the effectiveness of the sex equity 
coordinators from these findings. Since half of the 
coord inat ors ha d be en on the job for such a short time it was 
really too early to assess their effectiveness. 

o At the time of data collection, 47 States had 

appointed permanent sex equity coordinators. Two of 
these coordinators had other duties in addition to 
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implementing sex equity activities. Three States had 
appointed acting coordinators while searching for a 
qualified candidate. However, 11 coordinators had 
held the job for less than 4 months; and an additional 
14 coordinators had been on the job less than 7 
months* Therefore half the coordinators were very new 
to the job. 

The major selection criteria for the equity 
coordinator cited by the State directors were: (1) 
experience in some aspect of vocational education, (2) 
administrative experience, and (3) the ability to work 
well with others. Only seven State directors stated 
they sought a candidate with a strong commitment to 
sex equity. 

When sex equity coordinators were asked what 
experience in the areas of sex equity and vocational 
education they brought to tne job, 12 cited no equity 
experience and nine no vocational education experience. 

Eighteen coordinators reported directly to the State 
director of vocational education; six reported to the 
assistant director. Sixteen were located further down 
in the vocational education administrative structure, 
and 10 appeared to be located outside the vocational 
education division. 

Of the activities specified in the legislation, 
coordinators reported they spent approximately 25 
percent of their time on creating awareness of 
programs and activities designed to reduce 
inequities. This was the highest percentage of time 
reported on any of the specified activities. The 
coordinators also felt this was the most useful 
activity for achieving sex equity in their States. 

Thirty-seven States had given the coordinator a budget 
to administer. 

Twenty percent of the coordinators reported they had 
experienced no inhibiting factors on the job. The 
greatest inhibiting factors cited by coordinators who 
report to the State directors were: too much to do 
(22.2 percent), traditional and conservative attitudes 
of others (16.7 percent), and delays in beginning the 
job- (16.7 pe r ce n t}. The greatest inhibiting factors 
cited by coordinators who report to someone other than 
the State director were: too much to do, lack of 
cooperation from staff, general bureaucracy, and lack 
of power and support (all at 12.5 percent). 
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o Eighty-five percent of State personnel (excluding the 
State director) could describe functions of the sex 
equity coordinator. Fifteen percent were unable to 
think of any function of the coord ina tor , or stated 
that the coordinator was "getting in their way." 

Budgeting for Equity at the State Level 

States are required to reserve $50,000 for the employment 
of full-time personnel to carry out equity efforts. Forty-one 
States were spending part of the $50,000 on items in addition 
to salaries. The Items most frequently funded were travel, 
supplies and equipment, and conference expenses. Twenty 
States had demonstrated a commitment to equity by adding State 
funds to the $50,000 set aside. Equity coordinators reported 
that the additional State funds were used for special project 
funding (including services to displaced homemakers), 
workshops, materials, and consultants. 

State Activities to Address Inequities 

In order to examine the level of State activity designed 
to respond to the legislation and address inequities. Table 2 
is provided. This table reveals that: 

o The activities that States were undertaking primarily 
involved review and analysis of programs, policies, 
and procedures. Approximately two-thirds of the 
States were implementing such activities. 

o Only 32 percent of the States were taking action to 
correct problems uncovered. 

o Sixty-four percent of the State directors reported 

they were currently implementing activities to assist 
local education agencies, but assistance to "others" 
(in this case, teacher training institutions, 
employers, and community organizations) was only 
being implemented by 46, 22 and 34 percent of States, 
respectively. 

According to sex equity coordinators, the following 
percentage of States are initiating the more action-oriented 
activities listed below. In all cases, fewer th*' 50 percent 
were implementing these at the time of data collection. 

Percent 

Review of local curriculum materials for sex bias 48 

Sponsorship of programs to make students aware of 
inequities 38 
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Table 2 

Percent of States Implementing Specific Provisions 
of the Legislation: Responses of State Directors 



(Percent) 





Imple- 
menting 


Intend to i 
implement: 
no t be'oun 


No plans/ 


Gather, analyze, disseminate data 
on students and employees 


66 


28 


6 


Develop and support action to 
correct problems discovered above 


32 


56 ! 

| 


12 


Gather and Disseminate information 
to create awareness of activities 
to reduce inequities 


92 


0 


8 


Review distribution of grants 
to assure women's needs are 
addressed 


80 


14 

i 


6 


Review all the State's vocational 
education programs for sex bias 


62 


36 


2 


Monitor the implementation of law 
prohibiting discrimination in hir- 
ing, firing, promotion 


64 


14 ! 

i 

1 


22 


Review and provide recommendations 
for annual Dlan Teoardino nvureomina 
sex inequities 


50 


42 


8 


Assist LEAs* end others to improve 
opportunities for women: 








LEAs end community colleges 


64 


28 


8 


Tescher training institutions 


46 


26 


28 


Employers 


22 


32 


46 


Community orgsnizations 


34 


36 


30 



e. Local Education Agencies 
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Table 3 

Local Education Agency Actions to Eliminate Inequities: 
Responses of Local Directors 



Activity Percent Implementing 



Gather, analyze, disseminate data cm 
students and employees 


50.0 


Gather and disseminate information to 
create awareness of program to reduce 
inequities 


33.5 


Monitor the implementation of laws prohibiting 
discrimination in staff hiring, firing, 
promoting 


68.6 


Review funding practices to assure guidelines 
regarding sex equity are carried out 


63.5 


Sponsor research and evaluation activities re- 
lated to sex equity 


26.6 


Sponsor programs to make students aware of 
inequities 


29.4 


Spaisor programs to make students aware of or 
encourage them to enter non traditional programs 


37.5 


Sponsor special job development, placement, or 
followup for non traditional students 


24.2 


Make special guidance and counseling available to 
nontraditicnal students 


26.6 


Make daycare services available to children of 
vocational students 


23.8 


Sponsor program for employers or ccnnunity organis- 
ations to alert them to the problems of inequity 


20.8 
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Percent 



Sponsorship of programs to make students aware of 
or encourage them to enter nontraditional programs 



42 



Sponsorship of special job development, placement, 
or followup for nontraditional students 



36 



Recruitment of females for State level jobs 
usually held by males 



34 



Recruitment of males for State level jobs 
usually held by females 



26 



Provision of incentives to schools to hire 
females in traditionally male fields 



2 



Provision of incentives to schools to hire 
males in traditionally female fields 



■1 



0 



Thus, in general, at the State level there is a much 
greater effort in reviewing and monitoring than in action to 
overcome inequities. State level efforts are more strongly 
focused within the vocational education community then on its 
interface with other agencies, specifically in working with 
teacher training institutions, employers and che community to 
foster greater equity. While the essence of the 1976 
legislation requires that programs actively be supported to 
overcome inequities, in the spring of 1978 the majority of 
States had yet to respond to this charge. 



Local Level Activity Designed to Address Inequities 

A pattern similar to that of the State level emerges when 
activity at local education agencies (LEAs) is examined. That 
is, local directors reported the greatest activity to be review 
and monitoring of activities rather than student- or 
community-oriented activities. (The pattern of staffing at the 
local education agency level also parallels that of the State 
level. Over 90 percent of the local directors of vocational 
education are men, as are over 70 percent of the local 
directors of guidance and counseling.) Table 3 shows the 
percent of local directors who report their districts are 
implementing each of the listed activities. The table shows 
that .approximately two-thirds ware involved in some review and 
monitoring activities, but in general no more than one-third 
were sponsoring or conducting more action-oriented activities 
aimed at fostering greater sex equity. 

In addition to the activities listed in Table 3, local 
directors were asked if their districts were engaged in special 
activities to meet the needs of women or minority students. 



Local Education Agency Efforts 
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Sixty percent of the local directors in *v ed at least one type 
of activity existed to Tieet the needs c older women returning 
to school. The percent implementing specific activities of this 
nature are presented below: 

Activity to Meet the Percent of LEAs 

Needs of Older Women Implementing 



Provide special reentry programs 

Provide remedial programs for women lacking 
background to enter traditionally male fields 



36,5 
26.1 



Provide evening classes for women who work 

during the day 43.8 

Provide special counseling for reentry women 27.1 

Provide financial assistance for reentry women 22.9 



Approximately 59 percent of local directors indicated their 
agency sponsored at least one activity to meet the needs of 
minority students. The percents implementing the following 
activities are: 



Activity to Meet the Needs Per~-*at of LEAs 



of Minority Students elementing 

Special counselor training and/or counseling 

approaches 14.6 

Cultural awareness programs for staff 34.4 

Native language examinations 15.6 

Special programs to place minority women 9.4 

Provision of EnglifcI"~as-a-Second-Language and 33.3 
other linguistic support services 

Special programs to attract minority women 17.7 



Special career awareness activities for minority 

group members 22.9 

As stated in the introduction, States and local districts 
have been operating under the influence of title IX legislation 
since 1972. At the time of data collection for the AIR study 
the regulations for implementing the 1976 Education Amendments 
had been published for approximately 8 months, although the 
legislation had been passed a year earlier. Because of the 
greater length of time local agencies had to respond to title 
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IX, questions related to its implementation. were included in the 
data collection effort. All directors were asked if their 
agencies had conducted self-evaluations in response to title ix 
which included vocational education. Eighty-one percent 
indicated they had done so, or were planning to, while 19 percent 
stated such evaluations had not been conducted or they were 
unaware. of them if they had been done. More specific information 
is presented below: 

Percent of LEAs 
Title IX Activity implementing 

Review local vocational education programs for 71 
sex inequities ' 

Review locally used Curriculum materials 55 

Review recruitment policies, practices, 72 
and materials 

Review admission policies, practices, and 63 
materials 

These data indicate that relatively more districts have 
implemented title IX reviews than activities related to 
addressing inequities as specified in the 1976 vocational 
education legislation. However, even these figures nre lower 
than some might expect. 

Recommendations 

Based on the preceding sections and other major findings of 
the AIR Vocational Education Equity Study, the following 
recommendations seem appropriate. 

1. Ther te needs to be considerably more emphasis at all le vels on 
activities de signed to overcome inequities in addition to 
monitoring and reviewing designed to discover sucn inequities. 

A major theme throughout the legislation is that an active 
effort to overcome inequities must be made. However, the primary 
form of activity observed in this study was review and monitor- 
activities quite passive in nature. At best, what can presently 
be Qbserved is an emerging equity effort. Corrective jction to 
over-come inequities discovered through review^ and monitoring is 
lacking. States, local education agencies, and schools need 
incentive* to act, and examples of successful approaches. Data 
from the AIR study revealed that schools with active efforts to 
address inequities had a higher proportion of noncraditional 
students. Thus, it appears that efforts to make students aware 
of all options and to encourage nontraditional choices will 
result in changes in enrollment patterns. In the spring of 1978, 
fewer than 30 percent of the schools surveyed were engaged in - 
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these kinds of activities, and data presented here have shown 
that this is not the major focus of State/and local efforts. 
Although this leaves a lot of room for improvement, it does 
appear that such improvement is possible. Concerted efforts, 
particularly those which directly involve students, are of 
vital importance in making progress in reducing inequities. 

Specific examples of active efforts which are required to 
take corrective action and develop truly open systems are: 

o Special programs should be developed to acquaint 
students with, and encourage them to consider, 
non traditional career options. The objective is not 
to coerce and push people into undesired roles, but to 
broaden the range of occupational choices for all 
individuals. 

o Affirmative action programs for administrative, 

instructional, and support staff should be initiated 
to overcome the effects of past discrimination. 
Furthermore, there must be equality between men and 
women holding like positions in terms of salaries, 
responsibilities, and opportunities for advancement. 

o Liaison should be established with teacher training 
institutions to encourage the training of 
nontraditional staff. 

o Staff with responsibility for identifying and 

eliminating discriminatory practices must have real 
power within the system rather than relatively minor 
positions meeting the requirements in the law in a 
purely pro forma manner. 

o Vocational educators should work with employers and 
community groups to foster greater sex equity. This 
was a key recommendation of virtually every successful 
program identified in this study. 

The last two points provide evidence that concerted efforts 
are being made to "troubleshoot* areas over which vocational 
educators have no official control, as opposed to using 
failings in these areas as a ready source of excuses. 
Furthermore, if resources beyond the minimum amounts required 
by l*w are committed, there is evidence that an active 
commitment to the equity effort is present. 

2. The preceding recommendation is not meant to imply that 
review and monitoring are useless activities. Rather, the 
focus of such activities should be on measuring progress in 
addition to ensuring compliance with the law. 

Reviewing and monitoring are still worthwhile activities 
and they can be used to ensure there is conformity to *aws and 
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regulations. However r in assessing conformity it is important 
to distinguish between bona fide change and progress and 
simple existence of structures or efforts. Thus reviewing and 
monitoring for equity should bs conducted with an eye toward 
measuring progress in reducing sex discrimination and 
stereotyping* Some suggestions follow about measures to 
assess progress in reducing sex discrimination and 
stereotyping. 

Enrollment and Staffing Patterns . These are perhaps the 
ultimate outcome measures* They may be the most resistant 
to change but some changes here will be the true 
indicators that choices are not being restricted by sex 
and that economic equality between the sexes is being 
fostered • 

Other data that may be w <*ful are: 

Salaries . Do men and women who are approximately equally 
qualified earn the same amount for equivalent work? Do 
male and female work/study or cooperative education 
students earn equal amounts for like work? Do they have 
an equal chance at the more lucrative jobs? 

Advancement. Are persons of one sex advanced from the 
ranks with disproportionate frequency? Are student 
leadership roles, particularly those that staff have a 
hand in selecting r disproportionately filled by members of 
one sex? 

•Housekeeping* Roles . Do committee assignments fall with 
disproportionate irequency on members of one sex when this 
is not justified by expertise? Are a disproportionate 
number of men or women chosen as classroom assistants? 

'Unobtrusive* Measures . Events can be counted. Do 
students inquire more frequently about nontraditional 
courses of study? Is the sex equity coordinator more 
routinely consulted by occupational area specialists? Are 
more individuals setting up workshops for staff? Are 
sexist remarks less frequent in the lunchroom? Are 
proequity activities increasing and inequitable practices 
decreasing in the classroom? 

Funding Criteria 

o Are funds specifically earmarked for activities to 
lessen stereotyping? 

o Do reviews of funding requests take antistereotyping 
components into consideration? 

o Are antistereotyping activities among the purposes 
for which discretionary funds may be used? 
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Materials review and development 



o Are curriculum and recruitment materials routinely 
reviewed for stereotyping? Are actions taken in the 
event that stereotyping is found? 

o Are publicity materials available to the media or to 
employers reviewed to assure that they are not stereo- 
typed? Are actions taken to eliminate any 
stereotyping found? 

o Are specific materials developed to point out the 

opportunities available in nontraditional areas? To 
encourage students to look into nontraditional 
opportunities? To gain media coverage of 
nontraditional students or workers? 

o Are projects funded to develop nonstereotyped 

curriculum materials when they are not available? Are 
efforts made to work cooperatively with publishers of 
curriculum materials to lessen stereotyping? 

o Are materials developed to use at inservice sessions 

to alert staff to stereotyping and what they can do to 
overcome it? Is there cooperation with teacher 
training institutions in development of preservice 
materials to train prospective teachers to lessen 
stereotyping? 

Student awareness activities 

o Are programs sponsored or undertaken directly to make 
students aware that men and women can fill the same 
range of jobs? 

o Are there programs for students to identify 

stereotypes they may hold-- "women don't need to work," 
•only an effeminate man would be a nurse, " and so 
on— and to correct these impressions? 

o Are programs funded or sponsored to give students a 
chance to try nontraditional roles? Are classen 
organized so that both girls and boys take shop and 
home economics, drafting and typing, and otherwise 
have equal opportunity to prepare for entry into 
vocational programs? 

o Are efforts undertaken to ensure that those in a 

position to guide students present options based on 
student capabilities and interest, not on jex? 
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Staff awareness activities 



o Are efforts undertaken to alert staff to the nature of 
stereotyping, its effects and manifestations? 

o v Are training programs offered to help staff deal 

effectively with stereotyping in working with students 
or with other stfeff or in working with employers , 
parents, or other persons outside the educational 
system, who are critical of efforts to eliminate 
stereotypes? 

o Are efforts made to inform staff about stereotyping 
within the vocational education system itself, and to 
encourage them to take action in their own domains of 
responsibility ta eliminate the stereotyping? 

3 # The role and the effectiveness of the vocational education 
sex equity coordinators need to be examined once these 
Individuals have been on the job for sufficient time to 
have an impact. 

At the tine of data collection for the AIR study, most sex 
equity coordinators were very new to their jobs. Thus, in a- 4 V 
sense, their reports of activity could only be reports of what 
they intended to do. Many were still establishing themselves 
and their credibility and had yet to implement activities. A 
further examination will be required in order to determine how 
effective they are. It will be important to study the 
activities of these individuals to determine which produce the 
best results under what circumstances. Since the coordinators' 
position within the State structure and experience varies 
considerably by State, it will be, important to observe how 
these factors related to effectiveness. Clearly, the sex 
equity effort cannot be left to the coordinator alone, but this 
person's role will be vitally important in that effort. In 
order to fully use this position, systematic study of the sex 
equity coordinators' role and effectiveness will be needed. 

4. A concerted effort must be made to identify and disseminate 
exemplary programs and strategies for overcoming sex 
inequities in vocational education. 

Currently there are not many examples of successful efforts 
to reduce sex inequities in vocational training programs. 
However, many States and districts appear to be ready to take 
the risk of setting up and implementing programs and activities 
if they have sufficient information on what to do and what 
works. Thus, it is critical that information on successful 
strategies be disseminated to the widest possible vocational 
education audience. The case studies contained in volume III 
of the AIR study are an important step in this direction. 
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The U.S. Office of Education established the Joint 
Dissemination Review Panel (JDRP) to approve programs for 
dissemination. Once passed by the JDRP, programs are eligible 
for dissemination funds* Program developers should be 
encouraged to use JDRP, and aided in this effort to collect 
adequate data and documentation of program procedures and 
outcomes. The Federal Government could play an active role in 
this effort and in helping programs already identified to 
obtain JDRP approval. Furthermore, it could play an active 
role in the identification and support of additional exemplary 
programs . 

The strength of the requirements in the current legislation 
should not be diminished* Further incentives should be 
developed for active programmatic efforts to combat 
inequities. These should include incentives for developing 
and/or adopting exemplary sex equity programs, for developing 
programs and strategies which create liaisons with employers 
and the community in an effort to foster equity, and incentives 
to teacher training institutions to encourage more 
nontraditional sta?f. It is imperative that continued atten- 
tion be given to the issue of sex equity in vocational 
education and this effort must emanate from the Federal, State, 
and local levels. 
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Agenda 

CONFERENCE^ ON 
EDUCATION / SEX EQUITY AND OCCUPATIONAL STEREOTYPING 

May 5, 6, 1980 
New South Faculty Lounge 
Georgetown University 

* 

Monday , May 5 - Vocational Education 
8:00-8: 30 Coffee and Donuts 

8:30*8:45 Introduction/Welcome 

8:45-10:00 I* Differential Treatment of Women and Men 

in Vocational Education Programs 

A. Enrollment and Staffing Patterns 

Laurie Harrison, American Institutes 
for P<*search 

B. Budget Data 

Jan Grassmuck, Congressional Budget Office 

C. Do differential participation rates reflect 

differences in demand or supply? Evidence 
from the experience of women in the 
military. 

Sue Berryman, Rand Corporation 

D. Discussion 

Gene Bottoms , American Vocational Association 
Roslyn Kane, Rj Associates 
Open Discussion: All Participants 

Break 
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10: 15- ZZ. Differential Effects of Vocational Education 
12:00 on Men and Women 

A. National Survey Data — The National 

Longitudinal Survey 

John Grasso, Comparing the Labor Market 
Effects for Men and Women 

Sandra Hofferth, Comparing the Labor Market 
Effects for Men and Women 

B. National Survey Data—NSL Class of 72 

Annegret Harnischfeger, Comparing the 
Labor Market Effects for Men and Women 

C. Description of the Survey (in progress) 

of the Effects of Vocational Education 
on Students 

Elinor Woods, The Huron Institute 

D. Discussion/Critique 

David Wise, JFK School of Public Affairs, 

Harvard University 
Arvil V. Adams, George Washington University 

Lunch 

1:00- IZZ. New Initiatives to Improve the Treatment of 
2:30 Women in Vocational Education 

A. The Sex Equity Guidelines and Title IX 

Barbara Bitters, Bureau of Occupational 
and Adult Education 

B. The AIR Study of Sex Equity in Vocational 

Education 

Laurie Harrison, American Institutes for 
Research 

C. Comments by Sex Equity Coordinators 

Loydia Webber, Georgia 
Carol Jabonaski, New York 
Anna Biermeier, Wisconsin 

D. Discussion 
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Janet Wells, Lawyers Committee for Civil 

Rights Under Law 
Louise Vetter, National Center for Research 

in Vocational Education 

Open Discussion: All Participants 

Break 

2:45- IV. A Look Towards The Future. Can/How Can the 

4:30 Federal Government Improve the Treatment 

of Women in Vocational Education? 

(ten minute statement by each person listed; 
then discussion) 

Carol Gibson , NACVE and NCEP 

David Evans, Subcommittee on Education, Arts 

and Humanities of the Senate Labor and 

Human Resources Committee 
Phyllis McClure, NAACP Legal Defense and 

Educational Fund 

Open Discussion: All Participants 
4 : 30 Adjournment 

Tuesday, May 6 - Secondary Education 
8:00-8:30 Coffee and Donuts 

8: 30-8:45 Introduction/Welcome 

8:45-10:30 I. A. Views of Appropriate Roles of Women 

1. Books and Other Teaching Materials 

Myra and David Sadker, American University 
Books and Materials Used in Teacher 
Training 

Jeana Wirtenberg, National Institute of 
Education - Books and Materials Used 
by Students 

2c Counselors/Counseling 

Mary Ellen Verheyden-Hilliard, Education 
Equity Institute - Review of the Research 

Lee Richmond, Johns Hopkins University 
Case Study in Maryland 
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(9:45) Discussant: Linda Wait* , University of Illinois 

Open Discussion: All Participants 

Break 

10:45-12:00 I. B. Views of Appropriate Roles of Women 

1. Differential Treatment of Women 

in the Classroom 

Susan Klein, Barbara Richardson, 
National Institute of Education, 
Review of the Research 

Rebecca Lubetkin, Training Institute 
for Sex Desegregation of the Public 
Schools -Ways of Intervention 

2. The Effects of Role Models in Schools 

Charol Shakeshaft, Hofstra University 

(11:30) Discussant: Marlaine Lockheed, Educational 

Testing Service 

Open Discussion: All Participants 

Lunch 

1:15*2:30 X. C. Views of Appropriate Roles of Women: 

Math and Science 

Susan Chipman, National Institute of 
Education - Review of the Research 

Lynn Fox, Johns Hopkins University 
Effects of Boys 9 and Girls 9 Career 
Orientation on Proclivity to Enroll 
in Math and Science Courses 

Paula Quick Ball, American Association 
for the Advancement of Science 
Minority Women in Math and Science 

(2:00) Discussant: Jacquelynne Parsons, University of 

Michigan 

Open Discussion: All Participants 

Break 
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2:45-4:30 II. Policy Issues 

A. Can the Federal Government Change 

What Happens in the Local School 
Districts? 

B. Where is Title IX Most/Least Effective? 

C. Is New Legislation/Funding Needed? 

(Short statement by each person 
listed) 

Ruth Love, Superintendent, Oakland 
Public School Systems, and NCEP 
member 

Shirley McCune, Associate Commissioner, 
Equal Educational Opportunity 
Program 

Holly Knox, Project on Equal Education 
Rights 

Leslie Wolfe, Women's Educational 
Equity Act Program 

Clark Leming, Office for Civil Rights, 
Department of Education 

Open Discussion: All Participants 

4 : 30 Ad j ournment 
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PARTICIPANTS 
AT THE 

NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR EMPLOYMENT POLICY 
CONFERENCE ON 
EDUCATION, SEX EQUITY AND OCCUPATIONAL STEREOTYPING 

May 5 and 6, 1980 V> 
GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY . 

Arvil V. Adams, George Washington University 
Sue Berryman, Rand Corporation 

Anna Biermeier, Sex Equity Coordinator, Wisconsin 

Barbara Bitters, Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education, 
Department of Education 

Eugene Bottoms, American Vocational Association 

Susan Chipman, National Institute of Education 

David Evans, Subcommittee on Education, Arts and Humanities 
of the Senate Labor and Human Resources Committee 

Lynn Fox, Johns Hopkins University 

Jan Grassmuck, Congressional Budget Office 

John Grasso, West Virginia University 
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Laurie Harrison, American Institutes for Research 
Sandra Hofferth, The Urban Institute 
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Susan Klein, National Institute of Education 
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Clark Leming, Office for Civil Rights, Department of Education 

Marlaine Lockheed, Educational Testing Service 

Rebecca Lubetkin, Training Institute for Sex Desegregation 
of the Public Schools 

Phyllis McClure, NAACP Legal Defense and Educational Fund 

Shirley McCune, Associate Commissioner, Equal Educational 
Opportunity Program 

Jacqueline Parsons, University of Michigan 

Paula Quick Hall, American Association for the Advancement 
of Science 
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L#e Richmond, Johns Hopkins University 
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Elinor Woods, The Huron Institute 

Representing the National Commission for Employment Policy 
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